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eNO one in this country has 
proven himself more qualified to 
speak on Better Crime Control than 
JoHN Epcar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. His 
statement in this issue is one more 
of those forthright pronouncements 
that have made his principles as 
clear as his actions are efficient. 

In Washington, D. C.—where he 
was born—he made his studies for 
law. Numerous awards and honors 
have been conferred upon him for 
his contribution to American life 
and especially for his achievements 
in his present position. A member 
of the Department of Justice since 
1917, he has been Director since 
1924. National and international 
recognition have been accorded him 
for his record there. 


e WE ARE GIVEN the results of Fr. JAMES MAGNER'S 
studies on Pan-America and World Peace in an article 
whose importance is emphasized by the trade treaties 
now under discussion in Congress. The subject of our 
relationship with the South American countries, so 
strongly Catholic, is one which will be taken up again 


in these pages. 

Che author is no stranger to 
readers of THE Sicn. For the 
benefit of our new subscribers 
we observe that he is a priest of 
the archdiocese of Chicago. His 
welcome contributions to the 
Catholic Press have been many 
and scholarly. 


e (ouRAGE, love and the adven- 
ture of men who ride the skies 
will be found in Flying Unit, a 
story by F. BourGEots RUSSELL. 
Native of Tucson, — Arizona, 
where she still resides, our fic- 
tion fashioner can find as much 
exciting material in her ancestry 
as in her surroundings. 

Of New Orleans Catholic Cre- 
ole blood on her mother’s side 
and New England Quaker on 


John Edgar Hoover 


her father’s—she comes from a stock 
that made pioneering a profession. 
Geronimo was riding when her 
Grandfather Bourgeois came to New 
Orleans. The early Russells fled 
with their Puritan faith from Eng. 
land to Martha’s Vineyard. In tum 
they were persecuted by their breth- 
ren for harboring Quakers. As a 
result they bought Nantucket Island, 
Later some of the family settled in 
North Carolina, where they got 
themselves into hot water because 
their religion prohibited them from 
fighting and because they assisted in 
slave-freeing. 


@ THE serious proportions which the 
“Tariff” Wars Between States have 
reached are detailed by Bruce Cat- 
TON and JOHN STONBOROUGH. The 
latter has appeared among our con- 


tributors on several occasions. 

Mr. Catton went from Michigan to Oberlin for his 
college course, spent two years in the Navy and then 
entered the newspaper field. After a time on the Boston 
American and the Cleveland. News he joined the NEA 
Service. For ten years he wrote a daily syndicated edi- 


torial column and for six years reviewed books. He and 


F. Bourgeois Russell 
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his wife and boy reside in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


e AFTER consultation with Leo 
Novak of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy, Lr. WiLL1AM H. 
BAauMER, Jr. decided to en 
lighten us on an angle of the 
favorite indoor winter  spott. 
Basketball Comes of Age will 
find interested readers even 
among those who are not follow- 
ers of the game. 


e [N His article From Luther to 
Hitler Mr. WiLtiAM ‘THOMAS 
WALsH uses his profound knowl- 
edge of history to trace some of 
the origins of totalitarian ideas. 
We don’t wonder that his splen- 
did book, Philip II, has been 
banned from Germany. 





EDITORIAL 
COSTLESS CU-UPERATIUN @ 


EGULAR readers of a magazine are, at some time or 

other, consciously curious about the financing of 
it. Subscribers to THE Si¢N are probably not excep- 
tions. Since February has been dedicated to the promo- 
tion of the Catholic Press, this is an opportune occa- 
sion to present you with some of the facts about our 
magazine. 

The first point on which we can enlighten you—per- 
haps we should say, on which we can confirm your 
surmise—is that practically all of your subscription 
money goes right back into the publication of THE 
Sicn. After all, you have the evidence of this in your 
hands at this very moment. 

Secondly, it is obvious—though not often adverted 
to—that a publication is caught in what might be 
termed the “fixed price” class. For it would hardly be 
acceptable to the public for us to raise or lower the 
price of a magazine from month to month as is done 
with clothes, food, and fuel. 

We have, therefore, to meet pronounced increases 
for supplies and production, while keeping the sub- 
scription price down to its present rate. Since any 
depreciation of the quality of THE Sicn will not be 
considered, our problem is one of increasing our 
income from other sources. 


CQUAINTANCES in the secular publication field have 
frequently expressed surprise to us that our maga- 
zine has been able consistently to improve, both in 
content and appearance, without any appreciable aid 
from advertisers. For these men know what it means 
to pay authors, illustrators, engravers, and to meet the 
bills for paper and press work. Of course, some of 
them are not aware that we do not have to deduct high 
salaries for a staff, as do other publishers. 

Still we are faced with a problem which will surely 
be of interest to you. As we have mentioned before, 
Tue Sicn has reached a circulation and established a 
reputation which makes it—so we believe—an attrac- 
tive medium for advertising. It has, besides, a con- 
vinced reader loyalty—not just a blind following— 
which appeals to those who wish to sell their products. 
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But it is exasperatingly difficult for almost any 
religious publication to obtain advertising. Some firms 
appear to believe that secular publications sell them- 
selves (forgetting the tremendous sums spent in pub- 
licity and for agents) while you readers, for instance, 
subscribe only because of a high-pressure approach or 
out of emotional piety! This wholly mistaken attitude 
we are trying gradually to efface. Others doubt whether 
the readers of a religious periodical will give sufficient 
patronage. You will be able to answer that. 

A PPARENTLY the struggle is going to be a hard one— 

in spite of the very sizeable sums of money which 
Catholics spend in this country. But advertisers and 
their representatives suggest that our chances of doing 
business with them would be greatly increased if they 
could learn something of the purchasing power and 
needs of our subscribers. 

To obtain this information we have inserted a card 
elsewhere in this issue. We do not want your name or 
address. The card is to be anonymous. You do not even 
need a postage stamp. Simply fill in the answers to the 
few questions asked and mail the card at your earliest 
convenience. 

This is costless co-operation on your part, but it will 
help us considerably. It will take but a few moments 
of your time. We shall be grateful for it as a further 
proof of your interest in and support of THE Siren. 

Promotion of the Catholic Press, which is being 
stressed throughout the United States this month, sug- 
gests more than a personal appreciation of the Catholic 
papers and magazines you are reading. It implies an 
eager readiness to assist in whatever may advance the 
opportunities which our publications have to establish 
themselves more securely. It is with this thought in 
mind that we have presented you with one of our 
problems. 





AND 


Berson 


ly sprre of the efforts being made by neutral nations 
and by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, it would be rash 
to hope for an early peace in Europe. Both sides have 
committed themselves so 
completely that neither 
could manifest a willingness 
to withdraw from the con- 
flict without being accused 
of surrendering. It is to be feared that the war will go 
on until one side realizes that defeat is inevitable. 
Peacemakers should not on that account give up their 
efforts. If they can shorten the conflict by as much as 
one day, or exert a beneficial influence in establishing 
a just and durable peace when the war is over, their 
labor will not have been in vain. 

[he principles on which a just peace must be 
founded were given by the Pope in his five-point peace 
program. Briefly stated, these principles are: (1) the 
right to life and independence of all nations, large or 
small, strong or weak; (2) disarmament and the elimi- 
nation of material force in violation of the rights of 
nations; (3) constitution of international juridical in- 
stitutions which would guarantee the carrying out of 
peace terms, and in case of need revise and correct 
them; (4) satisfaction of the real needs and just de- 
mands of nations and of ethnical minorities in order 
to remove incentives for a resort to violence; (5) that 
rulers and peoples alike be filled with a sense of respon- 
sibility in order that human statutes be measured and 
weighed according to divine law. 

lo some, these principles may seem unduly general 
and abstract. In the present situation the Holy Father 
could not make them more concrete without being ac- 
cused—probably by both sides—of being partial. At the 
propitious moment the Pope may see fit to advance 
particular proposals, as did his great predecessor, Bene- 
dict XV. We can be sure that the Pope is extremely well 
informed on what is taking place in Europe, and that 
he is using every means at his disposal to bring about 
an early and lasting peace, based on justice to all. 


Blessed Are the 


Peacemakers 


Wouerner THE present Holy Father will be more suc- 
cessful in his peace efforts than his great predecessor 
Benedict XV is impossible to say. His words and ac- 
tions during these days of 
international turmoil indi- 
cate that he measures up in 
every way to the require- 
ments of his exalted office. 
God has evidently raised up in his Vicar on earth a 
leader and a guide for a world in dire need of both. 

In his recent Encyclical, Pope Pius XII speaks words 


W oe to Conquered— 
and Conquerors! 


MENT 


of wisdom that may well be pondered by the nations 
now engaged in war and exerting every power at their 
disposal to obtain the victory. The pontiff declares; 
“To hope for a decisive change exclusively from the 
shock of war and its final issue is idle, as experience 
shows. The hour of victory is an hour of external 
triumph for the party to whom victory falls, but it is, 
in equal measure, the hour of temptation. In this hour 
the angel of justice strives with the demons of violence; 
the heart of the victor all too easily is hardened; mod- 
eration and far-seeing wisdom appear to him weak- 
nesses; the excited passions of the people, often in- 
flamed by the sacrifices and sufferings they have borne, 
obscure the vision even of responsible persons and 
make them inattentive to the warning voice of human- 
ity and equity, which is overwhelmed or drowned in 
the inhuman cry, “Vae victis—woe to the conquered!” 

If the leaders of the belligerent powers fail to hear 
the papal pleas for peace, then it will certainly be “woe 
to the conquered”—but equally as well “woe to the 
conquerers.” All will be involved in the common ruin 
and destruction that will bring down conquerers and 
conquered alike. 


Tue presipeNt’s appointment of Mr. Myron C. Taylor 
as his personal representative to the Vatican was a 
logical and natural step. The greatest neutral secular 
power is thus co-operating 
with the greatest moral 
power in the world in the 
cause of peace. It is better 
that all the forces working 
for peace should organize and work together rather 
than individually. All have a common cause; efforts 
should be united in the interests of that cause. As the 
Holy Father himself said in his address to the College 
of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, peace efforts will be 
condemned to failure unless rulers and peoples alike 
are penetrated “by that universal love that is the Chris- 
tian ideal and therefore throws a bridge also toward 
those who do not have the benefit of participating in 
our faith.” 

It is encouraging to note that the weight of Protestant 
and Jewish opinion, as well as that of the secular press, 
was wholeheartedly in favor of the President’s act. The 
Lutherans and Baptists differed from their fellow 
Protestants by raising objections. The reason given was 
that it endangered the fundamental American princi- 
ple of separation of Church and State. 

It is difficult for us Catholics to understand how any- 
one could believe that such a move could lead to a 
union of Church and State here in America either in 


Representative 
at the Vatican 
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principle or in practice. We can easily understand, how- 
ever, how the Lutherans and Baptists would object for 
other reasons to any co-operation with the Vatican, 
even in the cause of peace. Much of their religion is 
still “protestant” in the etymological sense of that 
word. To many of them the Pope is anti-Christ and a 
constant threat to the pure religion of the Gospels. Any 
act on the part of the President that might increase 
papal prestige and authority is therefore to be con- 
demned. 

We Catholics are so accustomed to misunderstandings 
of this kind that we are not unduly disturbed by them. 
They have their origin in ignorance rather than malice, 
and will disappear with an increased knowledge of the 
Church and her doctrines. 


Many British and French find it difficult to under- 
stand the prevalent American attitude of neutrality 
toward the war in Europe. This attitude is heartily 
shared by American Catho- 
lics—much to the annoyance 
of some of our English 
Catholic contemporaries. 
They evidently feel that we, 
at least, should know better. They are fighting for the 
preservation of democracy, civilization, and religion, 
they tell us, and we Americans insist on keeping our- 
selves aloof from the struggle as if it were a sordid busi- 
ness and not a crusade. To make matters worse, we are 
charged with a share of the responsibility for the pres- 
ent mess in Europe. After the World War, instead of 
doing our part to make Europe a better place for the 
British and French to live in, we withdrew incon- 
tinently and let Europe start again on a downward 
course toward war. 


Please Hold 
Us Excused 


The American attitude toward the present European 


war. is a direct result of our experience in the World 
War—and as such should be intelligible to our former 
allies. We entered that war in a spirit of idealism. 
Materially we had much to lose and nothing to gain. 
We went into it to save the world for democracy. ‘Those 
words were more than a mere slogan to us. They ex- 
pressed the spirit that animated us. And that spirit of 
idealism continued right on into the peace-treaty period 
following the victory. 

But since the end of the World War our simple 
American idealism has suffered one disillusionment 
after another at the hands of our former allies. Some 
of the reasons for this are known to all: British and 
French land grabbing at Versailles and in the early 
1920's; selfish French opposition to the German-Aus- 
trian customs union; the blood-out-of-a-turnip attitude 
toward reparations; the French march into the Ruhr; 
utter callousness toward the difficulties of the German 
Republic under Bruening and Stresemann, etc. 

Looking back on it now, we feel that our effort was 
wasted. After twenty-one short years the job has to be 
done all over again. We heartily condemn Hitler and 
the Nazis, and we are firmly convinced that they are the 
aggressors in the present war, but we feel that Britain 
and France are largely responsible for the fact that 
Hitler today dominates Germany. Had they assisted a 
democratic Germany in her hour of need they would 
not now be facing a Nazi Germany across the trenches. 

So we politely but firmly ask our British and French 
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friends to hold us excused. We don’t like Hitler and 
his Nazis, but we don’t consider them to be our prob- 
lem. If they become such later—well, we don’t cross 
bridges until we come to them. And with three thou- 
sand miles of ocean between us we feel that it would 
be Hitler who would have to cross bridges. 


Tuere is a strong resemblance between the foreign 
policy of Woodrow Wilson and that of the present 
Administration. A contemporary historian declares 
that there were three basic 
components in President 
Wilson’s foreign policy: be- 
lief in moral principle, in 
the capacity and right of 
peoples to rule themselves, and in America’s mission to 
further these ends. 

The present Administration has given evidence of 
beliefs similar to Wilson’s in America’s moral mission 
to the world. In his famous Chicago speech President 
Roosevelt declared isolation from foreign disturbances 
impossible because of the “solidarity and interdepend- 
ence about the modern world.” “The God-fearing 
democracies,” the President declared, ‘cannot -forever 
let pass, without effective protest, acts of aggression 
against sister nations—acts which automatically under- 
mine all of us... . There are many methods short of 
war, but stronger and more effective than mere words, 
of bringing home to aggressor governments the aggre- 
gate sentiments of our own people.” 

In his recent message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, the President spent some time proving that the 
present European war is our war, and that Britain and 
France are fighting our fight. He condemned in no un- 
certain terms those who think that this war is none of 
our business. He made it quite clear that in his opinion 
this world of ours is going to be a pretty tough place 
to live in if Germany wins. The conclusion reached— 
that we must keep out of the war—certainly didn’t fol- 
low as a logical conclusion from the premises laid down. 

If the United States is going to take on itself a moral 
mission to the world as an avenger of wrongs, then we 
are going to be pretty well occupied for a long time to 
come. We are going to hear voices raised all over the 
world calling on us for help. There will be Britain and 
France, Czechoslovakia and Poland, Finland and the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium and Holland, Albania 
and Ethiopia, Ireland, Palestine and India, China and 
Mexico, and probably many others. Some of those who 
cry out for help will have cries for help raised against 
them. Poor Uncle Sam will have to be a veritable Solo- 
mon in judgment to distinguish the innocent from the 
guilty—and to decide what to do. 


Uncle Sam: 


World Policeman 


We pvon’r like to be captious with our former allies, 
especially since we sympathize with them in the pres- 
ent war, but having been fooled before by slogans, we 

Americans are now doubly 


cautious. Having been 
burned once, we fear the 
fire. So perhaps we shall be 
excused if we seek a little 
further enlightenment on the assertion that our former 
allies are fighting this war for the preservation of 
democracy, civilization, and religion. 


We Fear the Fire 
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If Britain is so interested in democracy that she is 
willing to fight a war abroad to preserve it, we would 
expect that she would go to great lengths to promote it 
within the Empire. But what of Ireland, Palestine, and 
India? Then, too, if the war is for democracy, why the 
attempted alliance with Stalin? Why the present court- 
ing of Mussolini and Franco? Does anybody think they 
would fight for democracy? Excuse us, please, if we ex- 
press a suspicion that the democracy angle is for Ameri- 
can consumption. 

But most astounding is the assertion that France is 
fighting to preserve Christianity. That vast numbers of 
Frenchmen would lay down their lives for the Catho- 
lic Church, we believe. That the atheistic and masonic 
government of France could be in any way motivated 
in this war by a desire to preserve Christianity, we 
simply don’t believe. ; 

If France has suddenly become such an ardent de- 
fender of Christianity, why has she so. much anti-clerical 
and anti-Catholic legislation on her books? If she wishes 
to preserve Christianity, why does she send thousands 
of priests into the trenches to be shot? Was it te-defend 
Christianity that she sought Stalin—that professional 
hater of all religion—as an ‘ally? Or has she been con- 
verted since the civil war in Spain, during which she 
poured troops and munitions across the border to help 
the “Loyalists” in their efforts to destroy Christianity 
in that country? 

\merican potentialities for assimilating propaganda 
are great, but that is really a little too much. 

If it could be analyzed it would probably be found 
that American sympathy for Britain and France in the 
present war is largely a result of hatred of Hitler. We 
don't like the Nazis, and would deplore a German vic- 
tory. On the other hand, we would like an authorita- 
tive statement as to just what the Allies are fighting 
for and what they plan to do if they win the war. 

There have been many declarations of high-sounding 
generalities, but they mean nothing whatever until 
they are brought down td earth in practical and con- 
crete proposals. Even the ordinary British and French 
soldiers would probably fight with more enthusiasm if 
they knew just what they are fighting for. 


Avrsoucn American labor unions are founded on 
democratic principles, most of their leaders are re- 
elected with a regularity and ease that indicate either 
an acute shortage of eligible 
candidates or a failure to 
apply democratic processes. 
Since there is no reason to 
believe that there is not a 
sufficiently large number of intelligent and capable 
leaders among the millions of organized workmen in 
this country, then the defect must be in applying demo- 
cratic principles. The net result is that the will of the 
rank-and-file members of the unions finds no expression 
in the policies and decisions of leaders. 

This opinion is confirmed by a recent declaration 
of Daniel J. Tobin, President of the International 
srotherhood of Teamsters, the largest international 
union in the A. F. L. Writing in his union’s publication 
on the split between the C. I. O. and the A. F. L., Mr. 
Tobin declared: “You ask me what’s the answer and | 
say the answer is that the rank and file everywhere 


Democracy in 
Labor Unions 


THE tf SIGN 
should rise up and demand by public expressions, mass 
meetings, and by resolutions and declarations, that the 
committee representing both sides get together and 
settle this trouble one way or another. Neither side has 
to sacrifice very much in order to bring about a settle. 
ment. 

“Fewer than one dozen men on both sides are re. 
sponsible for the division of 8,000,000 organized work. 
ers. Let the workers ask themselves why 8,000,000 or- 
ganized workers should allow a few men to keep them 
separated in two or three rival labor organizations.” 

Perhaps the public expressions, mass meetings, etc, 
would not be necessary if in the next election the “fewey 
than one dozen men on both sides” were quietly 
dropped from office. That would seem to be the logical 
conclusion of Mr. Tobin’s remarks. Some labor leaders 
evidently saw this. They didn’t like at all what Mr, 
Tobin had to say. 


Ir 1s an ironical fact that free speech and a free press 
are among the most potent weapons for the destruction 
of all freedom. The freedom granted by a democratic 
government puts into the 
hands of the haters of de. 
mocracy the very weapons 
with which to destroy it. 
The Communists and Nazis 
use free speech and a free press to inaugurate a social 
order from which all freedom is banned. They use the 
instruments of liberty to forge the chains of slavery. 
As a result, a free society is faced with the dilemma of 
either denying its own principles by refusing freedom 
of speech and of the press to certain groups, or of run- 
ning the risk of being destroyed by those same groups. 

It is in meeting this difficulty that the Dies Commit 
tee, in spite of its patent shortcomings, has been useful. 
Groups which are abusing the freedom granted by this 
country to inoculate the American people with the 
virus of Communist or Nazi doctrines lose their. pop- 
ular appeal when they are exposed to the public gaze 
for what they really are. For the most part they are 
agents in the employ of a foreign government which 
directs and subsidizes them. When they speak of one 
hundred per cent Americanism they really mean a 
form of red, white, and blue Nazism; when they orate 
on twentieth-century Americanism, they mean a trans 
planted Stalinism. They can impose on the simple 
unless their disguise is torn from them. 

The Dies Committee has made mistakes in permitting 
itself to be used as a sounding board for personal preju- 
dices and unfounded suspicions. In many cases, how- 
ever, where it has been accused of using the methods of 
the Inquisition, it has been dealing with leaders of 
subversive movements who were being treated much 
more gently than they deserved—or than they would 
treat others if the positions were reversed and they were 
doing the investigating. 

When the investigations of the Dies Committee are 
over it will probably be recognized that the value of its 
work has been in the light it has thrown on subversive 
activities rather than in any recommended legislation. 


Work of the 


Dies Committee 


Subversive movements have a way of thriving in spite 


of legal measures. Often legal measures help them by 
making martyrs of their leaders. What they fear most 
is not law but light. 
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PAN-AMERICA 


WURLU PEACE 


By JAMES A. MAGNER 


Ir THE development of European 
war has cast another shadow upon 
modern civilization, there is a rising 
hope provided by the Western Hem- 
isphere that international problems 
can be effectively and justly handled 
by peaceful and rational processes. 
The numerous conferences held 
among the United States and the 
various independent nations grouped 
under the name of Latin America, 
have, particularly since the Lima 
Conference held in December 1938, 
definitely pointed the way toward in- 
telligence in the international order. 

For some time, there has been a 
growing sense of continental solidar- 
ity between North and South Amer- 
ica. Relationships have been steadily 
converging toward the recognition 
of equal fundamental rights in all 
the nations. The value of arbitra- 
tion has been demonstrated in many 
fields. And the war in Europe has 
brought to a 
head the reali- 
zation that the 
Western World 
constitutes 
something of a family of nations 
with common problems and_ the 
need of a common front and out- 
look. 

The causes for disunity in the past 
and, indeed, for difficulties in the 
future, are not hard to find. Dis- 
tances are tremendous. In addition, 
geographic barriers, notably in South 
America, from the western coast to 


the upper pla- 
teau of the 
northern coun- 
tries, and across 
the mighty 
ranges of the 
Andes, will al- 
ways remain a handicap. The total 
area under consideration embraces 
twenty-one free nations with a popu- 
lation of 250,000,000 people. 

It must be remembered that many 
of the Latin-American countries are 
built upon Indian, rather than upon 
white stock; in a few, the Negro 
strain is important and even pre- 
dominant, as in Haiti. Wherever tri- 
bal organization is retained, the 
diversity of ancient tongues still ex- 
ists, although, with the exception of 
Brazil, where Portuguese is spoken, 
the Spanish language provides a 
common cultural bond for the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. 


From Pan-American Co-operation the World May Some Day 


Come to Know the Effective Processes of Universal Peace to 


This community of Hispanic cul- 
ture has in itself been something of 
a Chinese wall against satisfactory 
relations between Latin America 
and the United States. The resist- 
ance of Hispanidad, or Spanish tra- 
dition, against the encroachment of 
Anglo-Saxonism, as the temperament 
of the United States has been classi- 
fied, still serves as an unfortunate 
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Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles and Dr. Esteban Jaranillo, 
of Colombia, Chairman and vice-Chairman respectively of the 
Inter-American Economic and Financial Committee to study 
the economic problems arising from the present European war 


source of misunderstanding on both 
sides. The Latin-American mind has, 
often with good reasons, looked 
upon the Colossus of the North in 
terms of Yankee “imperialism.” 
Catholic elements have been per- 
suaded that North American cult- 
ural overtures were largely Protest- 
ant propaganda of an insidious char- 
acter. Pan-Americanism, as emanat- 
ing from Washington, has been re- 
garded with profound distrust as a 
combination of force and trickery, 
in both the cultural and the material 
order. 

The first attempts to discover com- 
mon sympathies arose from the 
struggle of the 
Latin-Ameri- 
can countries 
achieve in- 

dependence, in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The great liberator, Simon Bo- 
livar, dreamed of uniting the Amer- 
icas on humanitarian and _ political 
ideals, remarkably in line with the 
recent Lima Conference; but his 
Council at Panama produced noth- 
ing of permanent character. In 1823, 
the Monroe Doctrine was formu- 
lated by the United States, with the 
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avowed purpose of preventing a re- 
the New World by 
European powers. 

\s the latter policy evolved, how- 
ever, it came to acquire a definitely 
odious meaning for Latin America. 
In the first place, the Monroe Doc- 
trine was not applied with absolute 
consistency. Thus, during Argen- 
tina’s struggle for self-determination, 
the United States allowed the British 
to assume title to the Falkland Is- 
lands. Moreover, it repeatedly meant 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of other nations. By 1898, the 
United States’ policy of “manifest 
destiny” had become so powerful 
that not only was Spain swept from 
the Caribbean area but even the 
Philippine Islands were brought into 
the North American hegemony. In 
igo2 Panama was separated from 


conquest of 


Colombia to make way for the 
Canal. With military dominance 
over Cuba, American marines “su- 


pervised” voting in Cuba and Cen- 
tral America and intervened in Mex- 
ico. Theodore Roosevelt had no 
hesitancy in declaring that it was 
our business to police the New 
World. But Dollar Diplomacy and 
the Big-Stick attitude of Uncle Sam 
resulted in anything but friendli- 
ness toward the United States. 
The construction of bet- 
re lationships within re- 
cent years has required a 
definite modification of these 
attitudes and methods. Un- 
der President Hoover (192g9- 
1932 all troops of the 
United States were with- 
wn from the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics. In _ 1933, 
there was held at Monte- 
video the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of Ameri- 
can States, at which, in the 
words of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, “substantial 
progress was made toward 
removing the individual 
causes for controversy, 
agreement on a 
treaty to govern the rights 
of States.” In 
Inter-American. 


ti ugh 


and duties 
1936 the 


Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace was held at 
Buenos Aires. 


(hese gains were consoli- 
dated in the Lima Confer- 
ence of 1938, declaring the 
solidarity of the American 


States on “the similarity of 


their republican institutions, their 
absolute adherence to the principles 
of international law, of the equal 
sovereignty of States, and of individ- 
ual liberty without religious or ra- 
cial prejudices.” Among other agree- 
ments of great importance, reached 
in this Conference, was that of com- 
mon consultation for co-operation in 
case of common danger to peace. 
The fruits of this were realized at 
the Panama Conference held in Sep- 
tember 1939. A new, acceptable 
meaning has been given to Pan- 
Americanism. 

No doubt, there has been a good 
deal of wishful thinking in connec- 
tion with these conferences, and pos- 
sibly some of the issued statements 
represent the dreams of idealists 
rather than factual achievements. 
On the other hand, there have been 
an earnestness and sincerity of ap- 
proach in striking contrast with the 
atmosphere of suspicion and the con- 
fused action in previous crises. The 
calling of the Panama Conference, 
for example, and its common dec- 
laration of neutrality in the Euro- 
pean war, present a happy unity as 
opposed to the disparity of 1914. 

Present harmony, needless to say, 
does not mean that all disturbing 
elements have been eliminated. 
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A view of Botofoga Bay in Rio de Janeiro 





Latin America still fears the expan 
sion, in one form or the other, of the 
United States. There remain differ. 


ences of attitude relative to the 


League of Nations. Large groups of 
Italians, Germans, and Japanese, no 
tably in Argentina, Chile, and Bra 
zil, have an important economic, 
domestic, and even international 
voice. The reassertion of Spanish 
and Portuguese factors is not with 
out significance. 

Nor are English influences, par. 


ticularly in Argentina, to be ignored, - 


This factor was shrewdly indicated 
by Bishop James H. Ryan, at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1939, when he said 
that “the ill feeling exhibited toward 
the United States is not the result of 
Nazi or Fascist propaganda, as some 
may imagine. One of our democratic 
friends has done and is doing as 
much as it possibly can to make 
good relations between us very diffi- 
cult.” 

Nevertheless, the interests of the 
American States, collectively as well 
as individually, lie in the Americas, 
and the feeling of interdependence 
is coming to exercise a far greater 
determining influence than attrac 
tion toward Europe. Attitudes to- 

~sy ward the present European 

| conflict are very much tem- 

'  pered by disillusion over the 
Versailles Treaty, as well as 
by the realization that the 
losses of war are too costly, 
and by a constructive hos- 
tility toward the beastly 
business which means death 
and misery for the masses. 

Relative to the protection 
of the New World from pos- 
sible aggressors, the Panama 
Conference has given a 
hopeful turn to the Monroe 
Doctrine, signifying the com- 
mon acceptance of responsi- 
bilities, rather than an ex- 
clusive initiative of the 
United States as in the past. 
The geographic factor of the 
ocean barriers is recognized 
as the principal bulwark of 
protection and check on pos 
sible European or Asiatic 
designs. Both England and 
France possess important 
naval bases in American 
waters, but as yet these have 
not been regarded as consti- 
tuting a menace to peace. 
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International Photo 


Delegates from twenty-one countries meeting at Pan-American Neutrality Conference held in Panama City 


In the past, England’s navy com- 
manded the Eastern Atlantic; British 
interests in Europe and the Far East, 
however, have effectively blocked 
whatever imperialistic designs Eng- 
land may have entertained with re- 
spect to Latin America. Until the 
outbreak of the current conflict in 
Europe, Germany was persistently 
rumored to be establishing bases on 
the South American coast; but such 
enterprises have been checked for 
the present. 

Future defensive measures in all 
countries will have to look to the 
air; but if there is any present ap- 
prehension from Germany, a review 
of the distances to be covered by air- 
craft is ample reassurance. Vast im- 
provements will have to be made for 
aircraft to cover the round trip of 
10,000 miles between Wilhelmshaven 
and the Panama Canal, or even of 
the 8,800 between Rio de Janeiro 
and the Panama Canal. It is fairly 
reasonable to suppose that if there 
is any radical change of outlook on 
world affairs in Latin America, it 
will be the result of propaganda and 
of economic representations rather 
than of armed threats. The decision 
of Argentina, first reported in No- 
vember 1939, to limit its foreign pur- 
chases to Great Britain and France 
so far as possible, for the duration 
of the war, is an indication of how 
sentiments are swayed. 

In the meantime, the United 
States has bent every effort toward 
the creation of a Pan-American mili- 


tary solidarity. In a radio address 
delivered on the evening of Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, President Roosevelt de- 
clared: ‘““We have certain ideas and 
ideals of national safety, and we 
must act to preserve that safety today 
and preserve the safety of our chil- 
dren in future years. That safety is, 
and will be, bound up with the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere 
and of the seas adjacent thereto. We 
seek to keep war from our firesides 
by keeping war from coming to the 
Americas.” 

From the beginning of his admin- 
istration, Roosevelt has worked to- 
wards the unity of the Americas as 
a studied policy. He has openly pro- 
claimed his cultural opposition to 
Nazism and Fascism, with implica- 
tions unmistakably advising these 
movements to stay out of our 
Hemisphere. Besides a positive pro- 
gram of economic co-operation and 
the change of the Monroe Doctrine 
to a Pan-American front (which ac- 
cording to the President will include 
Canada, if it is attacked, and there- 
fore also the other European de- 
pendencies) , a series of “good neigh- 
bor” military demonstrations have 
contributed to reinforce this policy. 

These gestures have been rein- 
forced by offers of military aid to 
various countries of Latin America. 
In March 1939, Senator Pittman, 
with the backing of Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, urged that 
offers be extended to sell munitions 
to these nations and build warships 


for them, in our own shipyards. 

The Naval Program launched in 
February 1938, supplemented by the 
report of the Hepburn Board in Jan- 
uary 1939, and the fleet maneuvers 
in the Caribbean and other strategic 
waters from January to March last 
year, have left no doubt that the 
United States intends that its navy 
shall play an increasing role in the 
business of American defense. This 
was emphasized by the terms of the 
Panama Conference, which decided 
to extend the life line of the West- 
ern Continents into the ocean aver- 
aging 300 miles, but in places reach- 
ing as far as 730 miles. To control all 
marine approaches, beyond the fight- 
ing radius of ships or aircraft, pro- 
vision must be made to patrol the 
coast line, at least as far south as the 
Equator, plus a_ theoretical 2,000 
miles on each side of the Panama 
Canal. 

A number of reactions, some fav- 
orable and others unfavorable, have 
greeted these proposals. There has 
been considerable resentment in Ar- 
gentina to.our offer to sell munitions 
to the Latin-American countries in- 
stead of extending greater economic 
aid and reciprocity. Tension has 
been increased by our apparent pref- 
erential treatment of Brazil, and the 
impression that the United States 
has been playing off Brazil against 
Argentina has not tended to change 
this view. 

The third point of the Panama 
Conference is that of economic co- 
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operation. So far as trade is con- 
cerned, the favorable differential is 
the fact that the United States is 
the only advanced industrial coun- 
try, although rapid strides toward 
the development of industry are be- 
ing made in various countries of 
Latin America. On the other hand, 
the agricultural products of Latin 
\merica, notably of Argentina, offer 
competition with many of those in 
the United States. Inasmuch as the 
United States has the only inde- 
pendent financial structure in the 
Western Hemisphere, the problem 
largely reduces itself to this: How 
can the United States arrange to pur- 
chase more Latin-American products 
so that Latin America can acquire 
the capital to repay loans owed and 
buy more goods from us? 


fp volume of United States’ 
trade with Latin America dates 
from the last World War. During 
the same period huge loans were 
floated in Latin America, inasmuch 
as the various countries are largely 
dependent on foreign exploitation. 
In the fifteen years after the war, the 
investments of business and banking 
interests from the United States 
totalled $3,000,000,000, in addition 
to post-war loans of $1,750,000,000. 
Many of the loans were offered on 
a reckless and corrupt basis; much 
of the money went into wasteful 
projects. When the financial crash 
of 1929 came, a general defaulting 
and natural resentment against the 
“dollar diplomacy” of Uncle Shylock 
as the United States came to be 
known, were the result of a fruitless 
effort to make collections. 

When we refused to accept goods 
in payment of the debts, Germany 
stepped in on a barter basis, with 
its Aski marks. Then followed our 
period of fright and the circulation 
of nervous rumors about Nazi pen- 
etration in South America. In spite 
of the small gains made by German 
trade, however, our interests in 
Latin America, in 1935, totalled 
$4,551,000,000 as compared with our 
total foreign stakes of $12,840,700,- 
ooo. Present world conditions will 
increase these opportunities. 

\ satisfactory future of economic 
co-operation, of course, lies increas- 
ingly in the order of reciprocity, be- 
ginning with long-term trade trea- 
ties. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that satisfactory adjustments can be 
made suddenly or without some sac- 


rifices. The suppression of the tariff 
barriers of the Hawley-Smoot Law 
is a step in the right direction, but 
there still remain such odious restric- 
tions as the ban against Argentine 
beef, for alleged hygienic reasons. 

Increased vigilance and control 
over foreign loans is also imperative. 
Some idea of the wreckage is evident 
in the default on a debt of $1,- 
200,000,000 distributed throughout 
South America. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem must be reached 
before there can be further lending 
or trade expansion. It is probable 
that negotiations will be carried on 
at least under the partial direction 
of the federal government. 

To a large extent, reciprocity in 
the New World will depend upon 
the ability of the Latin-American re- 
publics to work toward domestic 
control of their own resources on a 
democratic, social, and economic 
basis. The question of economic re- 
ciprocity, in this respect, must de- 
pend in part upon the common 
acceptance of a code of international 
law. It is highly doubtful whether 
the method of expropriation of for- 
eign properties as practiced, for ex- 
ample, in Mexico will result in the 
desired amicable relationships. Ac- 
knowledgment of the differences of 
political, ecomonic, and cultural 
structures of the various countries 
must be realistic; but certain com- 
mon values and objectives have to 
be kept in mind if the interests of 
a constructive peace are to be served. 

So far as the defense of democracy 
is concerned, it is well to remember 
that, whereas Argentina, Colombia, 
Chile, and Costa Rica are political 
democracies, the other countries of 
Latin America are military dictator- 
ships. A variety of factors, including 
racial elements, widespread illiteracy, 
large-scale exploitation of single 
products, divergent standards of liv- 
ing, feudal organization, lack of fa- 
cilities for communication, and cer- 
tain historical traditions, are respons- 
ible for the retarding of democratic 
processes in many instances; and the 
solution of the problem must take 
all these elements into consideration. 

Economic and cultural Liberalism, 
as it was understood and introduced 
in the nineteenth century, failed to 
emancipate the primitive masses. On 
the contrary, it usually contributed 
to their enslavement. Protestant mis- 
sionary activity has likewise largely 
failed to win sympathy for itself or 
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promote spiritual stability in these 
countries. The Catholic Church has 
provided a constructive and fruitful 
cultural background for Latin Amer. 
ica; but it needs to be freed from 
the disabilities that have been placed 
upon it in the past; and it must call 
increasingly upon the aid of modern 
social service if it is to discharge its 
mission of civilization and. uplift 
with universality and effectiveness, 

Until very recently, there were few 
points of contact between the 
Church of North and South Amer. 
ica. As a result, there was little ex. 
change of opinion and experience, 
This unfortunate neglect is now be 
ing rapidly remedied. The various 
Eucharistic Congresses in the New 
World have brought sections of the 
Church into closer understanding. 
Catholic scholars in the United 
States have seriously entered the 
field of Latin-American history and 
civilization; symposiums such as that 
held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association, 
December 28 30, 1939, on ““The Role 
of Catholic Culture in the South- 
American Republic,” are certain to 
have beneficial effects. 

Another move in the right direc 
tion has been that of the Social Serv- 
ice Mission invited to Venezuela by 
President Lopez Contreras to assist 
in formulating a social welfare pro- 
gram along the lines indicated by 
Pope Pius XI. The contacts thus 
formed will not only be of service 
to Venezuela, but will also direct 
our own people to cultural values 
which call for greater appreciation. 


NTERESTED observers of the Inter. 

American scene cannot but be im- 
pressed with the opportunities 
the present affords in every field and 
order of activity. Catholics who are 
persuaded of the significance of the 
Mystical Body of Christ will make 
every effort to promote the cause of 
peace in the Americas on a genu- 
inely Christian basis. Through stu- 
dent and professor exchange, travel, 
conferences, and a more intensive 
study of the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages, as well as of the history 
and problems of the Latin-American 
countries, Catholic leaders and 
agencies of education can make a 
most substantial contribution. It may 
well be that front the example ot 
the Western Hemisphere, the world 
will come to know the effective pro- 
cesses of universal peace.’ 
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From Luther to Hitler 


Mx. CHAMBERLAIN and other 
British statesmen may be quite sin- 
cere when they declare their inten- 
tion to fight until Hitler is unseated 
by revolution, or destroyed; but when 
they say or imply that his elimination 
will remove the cause of all the pres- 
ent affliction of Europe, I wonder if 
they can be so stupid as to think so. 
I hope not. 

It is depressing to think that in 
the event of an Allied victory, the 
fate of the world, perhaps, may be in 
the hands of men so blind. 

It is only a short generation since 
some of the identical cabinet officers 
(Mr. Winston Churchill, for one) 
were giving us to understand that 
as soon as the German people were 
freed from the Kaiser and what he 
stood for, all would be well with 
mankind on both sides of the Rhine. 
Well, the Kaiser went to Doorn, as 


Napoleon W ent to St. Helena. The 
Kaiser Went to Doorn. Now We 


Have Hitler. 


What Assurance 


Have We That When This Tyrant 
Is Disposed Of Some Other Evil 
Force Will Not Arise and Make 
It Necessary For the Allies To 
Fight Another World War? 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


Napoleon went to Saint Helena; and 
here we have Hitler popping up to 
revive the same old problem, by in- 
considerately challenging the British 
Empire. Such a man, say the British 
propaganda agents, must indeed be 
mad, as we were told Wilhelm was 
mad, as Englishmen were convinced 
that “Boney” was mad. 

Well, perhaps he is. What assur- 
ance have we, however, that when 
and if this man of blood retreats to 
Moscow (where his friends will know 
how to entertain him), some new 
and undreamed of béte noire will 
not arise out of the obscurity of the 
future to undo all the heroic work of 
the champions of democracy, hu- 
manity, and virtue itself, and make 
it necessary to fight a world war all 
over again? 

This, of course, will surely happen, 
if certain tendencies continue un- 
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checked. For Hitler is not the radical 
cause of the world disease, but an 
effect and a symptom. Bad as he is, 
he cannot be explained by Commu- 
nism alone, or by a facile reference 
to the Versailles Treaty, without ac- 
knowledging that those two trouble- 
breeders were in turn the effects of 
more basic causes that men must 
seek if they are to heal the stricken 
body of Europe. 

The rise of Hitler was decreed by 
the logic of causality on the day 
Luther defied the authority of the 
Catholic Church. It is possible, of 
course, to go beyond Luther to other 
causes—to the laxity of clerical dis- 
cipline in many places, to the Great 
Schism, to the Black Death, to the 
unwearying conspiracy of all the 
powers of evil in every age to weak- 
en, corrupt or defame those who 
belong to Christ; but Luther was the 














Power 2 the pagan state 


turning point in the tragedy. Before 
him all could have been mended, all 
restored. After him the nations went 
slipping, one after another, down the 
dark and easy road. 

It was written in the nature of 
things that wherever the spirit of 
Luther prevailed over men of the 
Catholic tradition, the State, sooner 
or later, must reign supreme over the 
individual. For man is so made that 
he can hardly choose, in any im- 
portant matter, without first being 
hoisted upon the horns of a dilemma. 
There are only two kingdoms of the 
If the Son of God came into 
the world to establish an orderly so- 
ciety of human beings (as of course 
He did), men must be governed 
by the laws of that society (His 
Church) , or by the laws of that op- 
posing agency whom He called the 

‘and in Me 


spirit. 


Prince of this World— 
hath not anything.” 
Where, then, does the authority 

of the Prince of this World appear? 

Most pretentiously in the godless 

State. Whenever the Church of Christ 

has been bitterly maligned and 

persecuted, it has been in the name 
of the State. Nero threw Christians 
to the lions, not (admittedly) be- 
cause they worshipped Christ, but 
because they refused to worship 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
had Catholic priests tortured and 
mangled, not for saying Mass (osten- 
sibly) but for refusing to take an 
iniquitous oath that the State was 
the supreme religious authority. The 


Caesar. 





Mexican martyrs were 
mowed down not as 
Catholics—oh, no!—but 
in the name of a wicked 
Constitution. The Rus- 
sian martyrs were “liqui- 
dated”’ not as Christians, 
but as enemies of the 
sacred Proletariat, whose 
self-appointed spokes- 
man was the ruthless 
Communist State. In- 
evitably man is forced 
to choose between Christ 
and the anti-Christian 
State; this is increasing- 
ly evident in the march 
of all modern history. 

Now the unsanctified 
State, as such, being an 
abstraction, has no con- 
science. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say 
that it displays as much 
or as little conscience as 
the aggregate of the individuals who 
control it. How can it help reflecting 
their spiritual condition? If they have 
rejected the Church established by 
Almighty God, their conscience will 
be a corrupted one, and all that pro- 
ceeds from it will tend to militate 
against the Church. For a while the 
dechristianized State may tolerate 
the Church to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, but there comes a time when it 
finds the claims of the Church an 
obstacle to its own pretense to uni- 
versal authority (a pretense which 
logically follows the rejection of 
divine authority), and the end is 
totalitarianism. Finally, in its last 
phase, totalitarianism demands not 
only obedience but worship. 

Luther could hardly have fore- 
seen all this when he made his fatal 
decision; but such was the road on 
which he and all his followers placed 
their feet. He was face to face at once 
with a three-horned dilemma: (1) 
the authority of Rome, which he re- 
jected; (2) anarchy; and (3) an ap- 
peal to the authority of the State. 
Luther soon discoverede that his 
doctrines were producing anarchy, 
political, social and moral, culminat- 
ing in the Peasants’ War; and from 
the horror that this confusion awoke 
in him, he turned in desperation to 
the State, for since pride kept him 
from making his peace with the 
Church, there was no other direction 
in which he could go. Hence he base- 
ly flattered the German princes and 
barons; he paid homage to their 





pride, their greed, their sectionah: 
ism, their lust for power. 

Calvin likewise had recourse to the. 
State when he forsook the Church, 
He thought of it as a theocraiic state, 
but it could never be truly such while 
divorced from the only supernatural 
authority granted to mankind; hence 
it inevitably degenerated into a form 
of totalitarianism. 

All this was done, notice, in the 
name of tolerance. The intolerance 
of the Catholic Church (her intoler- 
ance of error, not of men) was the 
bugaboo used to frighten the masses 
into the power of a state which in 
the end would be tolerant of all er- 
ror but intolerant of free men. It is 
possible to trace this tendency in the 
evolution of political theorizing in 
Western Europe. The French po. 
litical party of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, known as Les Politiques, led 
chiefly by so-called “liberal” but 
often lukewarm and misguided Cath. 
olics, appealed for tolerance of anti- 
Catholic ideas; and then, finding that 
the Church could grant no such toler- 
ance, turned to the State. Jean Bodin, 
their chief theorist, thus arrived at a 
conclusion, which in the words of 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, “regarded the 
State as the source of all law, and 
gave currency to the notion of a com- 
pact, omnicompetent Sovereign, from 
whose dictates there could be no ap- 
peal. Under Locke and Austin this 
was destined to become the founda- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon law; in itself 
it could be used to buttress the most 
complete absolutism, as by Hobbes 
and the French jurists; but by con- 
fining the commands of the sovereign 
to secular affairs, as advocated by 
Spinoza, it could leave an opening 
for complete toleration. . . .” 

Now, Spinoza may have derived his 
idea of complete toleration from 
Bodin, as Mr. Jacobs points out; but 
the absolutism to which these liberals 
appealed was not likely to put up 
with “complete toleration” any long- 
er than it was convenient to do s0. 
In the end the State, as it took over 
absolute powers, would kick away 
this ladder of “toleration” on which 
it had risen. It would have to do so, 
for “complete toleration” in the 
realm of ideas is only a synonym for 
anarchy, and men instinctively flee 
from anarchy to some form of au- 

thority. 

All the Protestant societies talked 
a great deal about toleration and 
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their own ideas were in danger of con- 
demnation by the Catholic Church; 
but as soon as the influence of the 
Church was felt to be sufficiently 
limited, if not destroyed, there set in 
a rapid evolution toward totalitarian- 
ism, with plutocracy as a half-way 
station. This began long before 1914; 
before Hitler was born. 

German thinkers have admitted 
that the direction of the modern 
German state toward absolutism had 
its origin in the teachings of Luther. 
General Friedrich von Bernhardi, in 
his remarkable forecasting of the first 
World War, Germany and the Next 
War (1gi11) made this very clear. 
Listen to him; it might almost be 
Adolf Hitler speaking: 

“Machiavelli was the first to de- 
dare that the keynote of every policy 
was the advancement of power. This 
term, hqwever, has acquired, since 
the German Reformation, a meaning 
other than that of the shrewd Floren- 
tine. To him power was desirable in 
itself; for us the State is not physical 
power as an end in itself, it is power 
to protect and promote the higher 
interests; power must justify itself 
by being applied for the greatest 
good of mankind.” 

Here Bernhardi is quoting T reitsch- 
ke’s Politik, the book which many 
have considered responsible for no 
small share of the militaristic ideas 
so prevalent in Germany before the 
first World War. He goes on to quote 
the same writer to the effect that the 
criterion of the personal morality of 
the individual “rests in the last resort 
on the question whether he has 
recognized and developed his own 
nature to the highest attainable de- 
gree of perfection”; and Treitschke 
then argues that if the same standard 
is applied to the State, then “its high- 
est moral duty is to increase its pow- 
er. The individual must sacrifice him- 
self for the higher community of 
which he is a member; but the State 
is itself the highest conception in the 
wider community of man, and there- 
fore the duty of self-annihilation does 
not enter into the case. The Christian 
duty of sacrifice for something higher 
does not exist for the State, for there 
is nothing higher than it in the 
world’s history; consequently it can- 
not sacrifice itself to something high- 
er.” (My italics here and through- 
out.) 

In all this sophistry there is im- 
plicit, of course, the fundamental 
false premise of a rejection of the au- 





thority of Christ’s Church;. the 
historian then rushes on more 
logically to fling himself into 
the embrace of Caesar, imper- 
sonated by the Kaiser. He 
even tries to sanctify this evil 
conclusion by draping it with 
a perverted idealism, a bor- 
rowed and spurious Christian 
terminology. “Among all po- 
litical sins,” he says, “the sin 
of feebleness is the most con- 
temptible; it is the political 
sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

Treitschke treats of the duty 
of the State to make war under 
various circumstances. And in 
this connection he reverts 
again to Luther, not merely to 
justify, but to glorify, the 
bloody business. The states- 
man, he says, can “rise with a 
free spirit and calm breast to 
that standpoint which Luther 
once described in blunt, bold 
language: ‘It is very true that men 
write and say often what a curse 
war is. But they ought to consider 
how much greater is that curse which 
is averted by war. Briefly, in the busi- 
ness of war men must not regard the 
massacres, the burnings, the battles, 
the marches, etc.—that is what the 
petty and simple do who only look 
with the eyes of children at the 
surgeon, how he cuts off the hand or 
saws off the leg, but do not see or 
notice that he does it in order to save 
the whole body. Thus we must lgok 
at the business of war or the sword 
with the eyes of men, asking: Why 
these murders and horrors? It will be 
shown that it is a business, divine in 
itself, and as needful and necessary 
to the world as eating or drinking, 
or any other work.’” Thus Luther, 
in his “Whether Soldiers Can Be in a 
State of Salvation.” 

Inevitably Bernhardi is led to con- 
done and encourage the interference 
of the State in education. “A com- 
pulsory continuation school... is an 
absolute necessity of the age.” It will 
be necessary to explain to the student 
“the relation of the State to the in- 
dividual, and to explain, by refer- 
ence to our national history, how 
the individual can prosper only by 
devotion to the State. The duties of 
the individual to the State should 
be placed in the foreground.” 

Fine words! Here, in the same 
kernel of rhetoric, lie the twin germs 
of Communism and Nazism. 

“In a State which is so wholly 
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based on war as the German Em- 
pire,” continues Bernhardi in similar 
vain (p. 261), “the old manly prin- 
ciple of keeping all our forces on the 
stretch must never be abandoned out 
of deference to the effeminate philos- 
ophy of the day. Fichte taught us 
that there is only one virtue—to for- 
get the claims of one’s personality; 
and only one vice—to think of self. 
Ultimately the State is the transmit- 
ter of all culture, and is therefore en- 
titled to claim all the powers of the 
individual for itself.” 

In the light of all this it is evident 
that Adolf Hitler and his associates 
are not entitled to the palm of orig- 
inality bestowed upon them in the 
popular press, by virtue of the theory 
of totalitarianism they so _ loud- 
ly and persistently proclaim. They 
have only taken up, refurbished and 
somewhat extended the philosophy 
of Kaiserism, which in itself was one 
of the monstrous brood bequeathed 
to the world by Lutheranism. 

Hitler has not gone as far as Lenin 
and Stalin went, but that will come 
if his government endures; the logic 
of causality will see to it. And if 
England and France still lag behind 
in their assertion of the claims of 
the State over the individual, it is 
only because they are advancing by 
slower steps, impeded perhaps by 
survivals of Catholic thinking, which 
always militates against despotic 
power. Have they gone too far to 
turn back? We may hope, we must 
pray, that they have not. 
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L IE question of economic na- 
tionalism within the boundaries of a 
ngle country—the United States— 
me that it is at present instructive 
eflect upon. Just as the last ten 
irs have witnessed the steep rise of 
le barriers between the countries 
f the globe, so economic nationalism 
finding its exact counterpart in 
building of tariff walls around 
18 sovereign states of our Union. 
Che crippling malady that has 
brought Europe to the convulsion of 
has begun to appear within the 
ers of the United States. “Begun 
ppear” is a mild expression; as a 
er of fact the malady has taken 
reat strides and is today serious 
nough to demand and get the best 
lligence of the combined federal 

nd state governments. 
Chis malady is economic national- 
m: the theory that in order to pros- 
a region or an area must hide 
behind trade barriers, bring in from 
the outside nothing that can con- 
ivably be produced at home (no 
er how uneconomic its produc- 
ym at home may be) and in general 
as close as may be possible to 
ng a self-contained economic life. 
Chat this development has set up 
in Europe, and in the world as a 
whole, pressures which can be ad- 
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Tax collectors at Memphis, Tenn., catch two out-of-state truckers asleep, waiting 
for the opening of the market. They were charged with having no state licenses 


justed only through wars is clear to 
all economists. Small wonder, then, 
that far-sighted leaders in our state 
and national governments are dis- 
mayed at the extent to which this 
same development is making prog- 
ress within the United States. 

The states, in simple words, are 
putting up tariff walls. They are not 
called tariff walls: they are inspec- 
tion services, taxation regulations, 
discriminatory rulings of innumer- 
able kinds, quarantines, and the 
like. They are the State barriers to 
highway transportation, taxes on 
“foreign” trucks and busses, laws re- 
stricting the sale of out-of-state 
liquor, fruit and plant tariffs thinly 
disguised as quarantine, discrimina- 
tory taxes on dairy products, general 
taxes on commodities which com- 
pete with products made within the 
state, and a host of other barriers in 
such diverse fields as the fishing in- 
dustry, the ice cream industry, and 
the lawn-grass mixture industry. 

“Ports of entry” which are found 
in approximately 10 states—Kansas 
having 66 and Oklahoma 58—are 
euphemisms for customs houses; 18 
states have use taxes, a tax levied 
against an object purchased in an- 
other state not levying a tax against 
that object. A current estimate is 
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that there are more than 2,000 of 
these state laws in existence—all o 
them, to a greater or less degree, def 
inite barriers to the free flow of trade 
between the states, some of them 
justified by special conditions, some 
unjustified by any theory save thatol 
economic nationalism. x 
The growth of this movement 
during the last twelve months has 
been progressive and within the last 
year both the Secretary of Agricul 
ture and the Secretary of Commerce 
have sounded warnings against ‘the 
trend. The Secretary of Commerce 
has sought to bring together various 
experts and agencies acquainted with 
this problem. : 
To go back into history a bit: the 
Articles of Confederation, under 
which the colonies existed prior @ 
the adoption of the Constitution, 
gave the central government no 
quate control over commerce. With 
great rapidity, a set of mutually ho 
tile tariff walls designed to exclude 
from various states the products 
the other states sprang into exist 
ence. Any review of the sessions of 
the constitutional convention makes 
clear that a principal motive leading 
to the framing of the Constitution 
was the knowledge that federal com 
trol over commerce was necessaty: 
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As finally adopted, our Constitu- 
tion provides that none of the sepa- 
rate states that make up the Union 
“shall, without the consent of Con- 

, lay any impost or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws.” An important 
economic reason for adopting our 
Constitution was the desire to abol- 
ish the trade barriers between the 
sovereign states of the old Confed- 
eration. The Supreme Court stated 
in 1824: “If there was any one object 
riding over every other in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, it was to 
keep commercial intercourse among 
the states free from all invidious and 
partial restraints.’ ’ The need for a 
strong Federal Union among the 
colonies, which had won the Revo- 
lutionary War against England, had 
been clearly demonstrated by the 
series of trade wars between the 
states that filled the years between 
the end of the war and the drawing 
up of the Constitution. In the words 


Pennsylvania Highway patrolman checks on a Maryland truck in a license war 


of the historian James Truslow 
Adams, “Had not the very idea of 
Union instead of Confederation 


been accepted largely for that rea- 
son? 

So the framework was set up for 
a gigantic free-trade area. For a cen- 
tury and a half this area expanded 
and prospered. Americans who are 
fond of saying that their great na- 
tional prosperity is due to their great 
national resources often overlook the 
simple and obvious fact that Europe, 
likewise, had great national re- 
sources; yet Europe has never, as a 
whole, attained anything resembling 
the American level of prosperity, be- 
cause Europe is criss-crossed by fron- 
tiers and tariff walls so that her 
diverse peoples are utterly unable to 
pool their resources and work to- 
gether as the people of the United 
States have done. 

At the present time a multiplicity 
of barriers restraining the free flow 
of commerce between the states is to 
be found from the Atlantic to the 
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Pacific, and a form of new protec- 
tionism is growing up on a continent 
which in a large measure owes its 
position in the Council of Nations 
to the combined facts of immense 
natural resources and biggest free- 
trade area in the world. The growth 
of these restrictions in recent years 
is evident in both agriculture and 
industry. And they have come into 
being, despite the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, because of the 
exercise by the states of three powers 
with which the federal government 
cannot interfere—the power to tax, 
the power to inspect, and (since rati- 
fication of the twenty-first amend- 
ment) the power to control liquor 
traffic. 

The growth of this movement— 
which can only be described as a 
movement for state autarchy, or to 
use a phrase aptly coined by Gov- 
ernor Stark of Missouri, “The 
Balkanization of America” —has 
been gaining considerable impetus. 
Trucks, dairy products, alcohol, and 
agricultural products are the main 
objects of restrictive tariffs. There 
are “ports of entry” on state borders; 
there are serio-comic beer wars be- 
tween twelve states; there are quar- 
antine regulations on agricultural 
products; there is an infinitely com- 
plicated network of restrictive legis- 
lation in connection with the move- 
ment of milk. Wisconsin feuds with 
the cotton states; California bars the 
citrus fruit products of Florida and 
Texas, and vice versa; different en- 
forcement acts regarding such simple 
things as weights and measures have 
the effect of closing certain state 


markets to the products of other 


states; an incredibly complex set of 
legislation dealing with motor truck 
trafho has grown up; taxes which 
have the effect of inducing citizens 
to refuse to purchase goods manufac- 
tured outside of their own state have 
become popular. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace reviewed the problem ably 
but briefly—to review it fully would 
take a large volume—in a speech at 
San Francisco last October. Declar- 
ing that “we can’t go on forever 
treating the producers and business- 
men of neighboring states as eco- 
nomic untouchables,” he cited a few 
of the most irksome trade barriers: 

“One state makes its standards for 
berry boxes compulsory for out-of- 
state shipment, but a neighboring 
state declares the boxes illegal with- 
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in its borders. Municipal Boards of 
Health, both of good standing in 
medical circles, refuse to accept the 
inspection certificates of each other 
on milk, or else charge unreasonable 
fees to producers who are outside a 
specified area. Eight states maintain 
expensive and irksome ‘ports of 
entry’ through which all trucks 
must pass, in order to check on com- 
pliance with state laws regarding 
weight, size, and safety appliances, 
state laws which are now of astonish- 
ing variety. Two eastern states now 
have such laws that only light trucks 
can cross them, thus erecting an im- 
posing wall to commerce between 
states east and north of the Ohio 
river.” 

Now it is perfectly true that these 
laws come into existence because 
they seem to give advantages to the 
people of the state that passes them. 
Yet the commercial advantages thus 
gained are almost invariably transi- 
tory and often enough bring with 
them disadvantages which turn the 
gain into a loss. For example: Wis- 
consin, a great dairy state, maintains 
1 high tax on margarine which is 
now made in part out of cottonseed 
oil. From a short-range viewpoint, 
this is a good thing for Wisconsin— 
for her dairy men in particular and 
for her general state economy as a 
whole. Yet it has spurred the cotton 
states to retaliate. State officials in 
Georgia, for example, recently de- 
clared that they would not have any 
Wisconsin butter fed to their relief 
families; and in Alabama a pro- 
jected state purchase of $2,000,000 
worth of machinery from a Wiscon- 
sin factory was cancelled. 

In his San Francisco speech, Secre- 
tary Wallace remarked that solution 
of the problem might logically be 
ipproached in three ways: first, by 
the individual states; second, through 
the exercise of power by the federal 
government. “A third approach 
would call for joint action by state 
and federal governments, each with- 
in its proper sphere, yet plainly and 
by design supplementing and rein- 
forcing each other. It seems to me 
this approach offers the most hope, 
though I do not discount the possi- 
bility of federal action by itself, un- 
der certain conditions, or state action 
by itself, when this is feasible.” It is 
this third approach which is now 
being tried. 

The Governors’ Conference in 
Oklahoma City in 1938, as well as 


the Governors’ Conference in AI- 
bany this summer, treated this sub- 
ject, and the Council of State Gov- 
ernments arranged a National Con- 
ference on Interstate Trade Barriers 
which not only did some useful 
thinking but also had considerable 
effect on the deliberations and laws 
of a number of states. 

A serious effort to cope with the 
problem is under way in Washing- 
ton. Under the direction of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Harry Hopkins, 
an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Interstate Trade Barriers has been 
set up to study and co-ordinate gov- 
ernment activities for combating 
the serious obstacles to the flow of 
commerce resulting from trade bar- 


riers. It includes representatives from: 


the Departments of State, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, and Justice, 
together with representatives of cer- 
tain independent agencies. Its chair- 
man is clear-headed Paul T. Truitt 
of the Department of Commerce. 

This committee is co-operating 
with the National Council of State 
Governments, and through this or- 
ganization with the Commissions on 
Interstate Co-operation which have 
been set up in 33 states. It projects 
a series of studies—for one thing, no 
one so far has even approximately 
totalled the economic cost of the 
whole set of trade barriers, and the 
committee wants to see this done— 
and will work in close harmony with 
the state authorities. The present 
program of the Interdepartmental 
Committee includes hearings before 
the famous Temporary National 
Economic Committee, of which Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney is chairman. 


T PRESENT, Mr. Truitt is inclined 
A to believe that the third ap- 
proach mentioned by Secretary Wal- 
lace—the method of close co-opera- 
tion by state and federal govern- 
ments—is the only really feasible one 
from a long-range standpoint. Left 
to themselves, the: states obviously 
will not abolish the trade barriers, 
for it unfortunately is not to any in- 
dividual state’s interest to act in that 
direction unless its neighbors take 
similar action. It probably would be 
possible to settle the mess by federal 
action. New laws could be passed, 
for example, denying grants in aid 
to states which did not reduce their 
barriers in conformity with direction 
from Washington; law suits could 
be instituted by the Department of 
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Justice to test the constitutional; 
of acts which seem clearly to cy 
across the intent of the commerg 
clause in the Constitution. But Mr. 
Truitt and his associates feel that 
for a permanent settlement it is nec. 
essary to witness action by the states 
themselves, and that this action 
will be stimulated if the federal 
government points the way. 

The first states in which the Inter. 
departmental Committee may ac. 
tively interest itself in this problem 
are Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South Caro. 
lina, Virginia, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana. 

The entire question of free trade 
at home is coming to the fore with 
accelerated speed, demanding are. 
ful study and effective remediation, 
Present trends must be checked soon, 
that is to say before they reach really 
serious proportions. It will demand 
dispassionate thought and serious 
co-operation among the individual 
states now warring, and with the fed- 
eral government. Most of all, how. 
ever, it will require sacrifices by the 
producers and merchants of many 
states, sacrifices of short-range ad- 
vantages but none the less real. It is 
this capacity and wisdom to sacrifice 
for the general welfare which indi 
cates the vitality of democratic gov- 
ernment, above all in the economic 
sphere. For legislation by pressure 
groups, i.e., legislation for the imme 
diate good of the few to the detti- 
ment of the many, can in the long 
run, especially in a time of adverse 
business conditions, but lead to the 
discarding of parliamentary govern- 
ment. “Now that the results of the 
barriers are so obvious and often so 
self-defeating, there is good oppor- 
tunity to drive home the lesson that 
no pressure group in America can 
successfully abuse its power at the 
expense of the general welfare. It 
may succeed for a while, but it can- 
not succeed for very long if our de- 
mocracy is functioning properly. 

“So far as internal trade barriers 
are concerned, we may be approach- 
ing a time when the public will 
operate effectively in the light of the 
General Welfare, rather than in 
frightened response to any selfish 
minority.” 

It is to be hoped that this pleasant 
thought voiced by the most able eco 
nomic thinker in the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry Wallace, 
will be borne out in the near future. 
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‘Tre stained glass windows of St. 
Christopher’s sent a rainbow ray 
across the chapel. Jeanne Gannon 
sat in the rainbow and didn’t ap- 
preciate how lovely she looked with 
the flow of color glancing from her 
dark curls. Her blue eyes concen- 
trated on the altar, on the burning 
candles that flickered dreamlike be- 
fore her. Gil Waring who sat stiffly 
beside her did appreciate how lovely 
she was, but it didn’t, apparently, 
add to his happiness. 

Father Mark came down the altar 
steps, knelt and said the closing 
prayers of the Mass, and the two 
young people filed out with the rest 
of the early worshippers. 

“I don’t suppose you’ve changed 
your mind, yet!” Gil said almost 
harshly, his dark gaze fixed on a far 
line of trees. 

Jeanne’s glance was as remote as 
a bit of sky that broke the thick 
gray ceiling of clouds. “No!” she said 
evenly. “I don’t see why I should.” 

A gust of wind and rain whipped 
her tailored blue coat, and Gil 
snatched at his felt. He looked stub- 
born. He was angry in a way that 
did full justice to his red hair. A 
dripping hedge of crepe myrtle, rich 
with fuchsia-shaded blooms, bright- 
ened the way from St. Christopher’s 
to the airport. The flowers were the 
color of Jeanne’s lips, the color of 
the high flush on her cheeks. 
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“So what?” Gil asked heatedly. 

“So I’m going to keep on flying,” 
Jeanne said, walking faster. “I've 
been flying for more than two years. 
I make good money, and since we 
can’t get married for four months, 
until you finish your course, I'm go- 
ing to keep my job.” 

“We can get married right away,” 
Gil said furiously. ““We could be to- 
gether every day. There isn’t any 
sense in our being separated, in your 
risking your life this way. It’s the 
job, that’s all. You value it more 
than you do me! It’s glamorous and 
exciting being a stewardess. You 
meet interesting people—” 

“I don’t know about that,” she re- 
torted warmly. “I met you on a 
plane! I’ve often wondered how you 
gathered the nerve—” 

“To fly to my father’s deathbed,” 
he finished for her, his eyes bitter 
with hurt. “You'll remember we 
made a forced landing too!” Rapidly 
he swung about and paced off into 
the rain, leaving her alone at the 
airport office. 

She shouldn’t have said what she 
did. She hadn’t intended to say it 
at all. The words had escaped, and 
now—now— 

Out of the wet dark sky a silver 
plane glided, exactly on schedule. 
Like a sleepwalker, Jeanne adjusted 
her cap, and straightened the trim 
lines of her uniform. As she met the 
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plane, a blonde girl, Lila Johnson, in 
an identical uniform, grinned at her, 
lively lights dancing in her eyes. 

“Consider a bluebird with clipped 
wings,” she said. “This is my last 
flight.” 

“No!” Jeanne exclaimed. “What's 
wrong?” 

“Nothing!” Lila said, “All’s right. 
I'm getting married and am going 
to keep my feet on the ground from 
now on. Watch yourself, darling,” 
she called as she tripped away. “You 
can swim in the water, jump side- 
ways on land, but you can’t walk 
on air.” 

Frowning, Jeanne took the other 
girl’s place. Lila was naturally giddy, 
but nevertheless she was annoyed. 
A person could drown in water too, 
and get run down by a car with 
her two feet conservatively on the 
ground. She set her mouth stub- 
bornly. Not only had she never been 
in an accident in her years of flying 
experience, but the air line had an 
absolutely clear record except for a 
forced landing or two. 

That brought her back to Gil. He 
was afraid for her. He loved her and 
she couldn’t hold his concern against 
him, but—his fears were baseless, 
comparatively speaking. She wanted 
him to realize that—she wanted him 
to love flying, to make frequent trips 
by air, and not to reserve air travel 
simply to cases of emergency. 
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A chill feeling of futility came 
over her as the huge silver plane 
lifted from the earth. She didn’t see 
how she could ever give up flying. 
Gil was right about her. She did 
love her job. All along she had been 
fighting against relinquishing flying 
completely. If she could only make 
Gil get over his aversion to planes, 
then—even after their marriage she 
could fly. They'd make long trips to- 
gether, spend weekends in New 
York, if they wished. A vacation 
lasted so much longer if one’s desti- 
nation could only be reached with- 
out so much loss of time. 


ECHANICALLY, she went about 
1 her duties, making passengers 
comfortable, soothing the fears of 
a nervous, middle-aged lady on her 
first trip, quieting a fretful baby for 
an exquisitely dressed young woman. 
\ll through the trip the rain con- 
tinued, and she knew it was bitter- 
cold out. Inside the plane, however, 
everything was snug, comfortable. 
At noon she served a light lunch 
to all the passengers, with the excep- 
tion of an elderly man who was 
slightly airsick. 
“One of the 
young 


passengers — that 
chap—says we just went 
through a flurry of sleet, or snow,” 
the nervous lady said, her uneasiness 
growing. 

“It's rather early for snow,” 
Jeanne answered calmly, “so it can’t 
amount to much.” She peered out. 
Yes, a few white flakes were mixed 
with the rain. 

“Aren’t you afraid of snowstorms, 
honey?” the woman asked. 

Jeanne laughed. “I’m not afraid 
of any storm. I love them! We've 
never had any serious trouble from 
them.” 

She was glad, however, that .Gil 
didn’t know it was snowing. He had 
such distorted visions of things. This 
was an early fall, fast-melting snow, 
but if he knew about it, he’d sit 
alone in his room imagining bliz- 
zards, imagining the wings heaped 
high, heaping higher until the very 
weight of the snow brought the ma- 
chine to earth, crashed it to earth. 

The snow changed suddenly to 
rain again. Gil hated her to fly dur- 
ing storms. She kept worrying about 
him. He'd been so angry this morn- 
ing. What was he doing now? At his 
studies? Brooding? Thinking that 
when she returned tomorrow he’d 
settle the matter once and for all? 


The baby was crying again. His 
mother had asked her to fix his milk 
for him, and she was taking too 
much time. Hastily she started to 
sterilize the bottle, and in her hurry, 
tripped. She caught herself, but her 
hand was twisted so that her wrist 
commenced swelling immediately. 
She bathed it, bandaged it, but 
the pain wouldn’t leave, and she 
couldn’t use her right hand. 

The passengers were kind. They 
helped all they could, but it was 
impossible for her to go on. The 
next field was contacted for a relief 
stewardess and when they landed 
Jeanne went to the doctor. 

“You'll be all right in a few days,” 
he told her; “perhaps a week.” 

Ordinarily she would have been 
badly upset about the loss of time, 
but now, somehow, she wanted to 
get back—she had to get back home. 
She couldn’t think; she couldn’t rest! 
Perhaps it was the quarrel with Gil 
this morning, but an uneasiness she 
couldn’t control possessed her every 
faculty. 

The return trip was unusual. She 
wasn’t accustomed to being a mere 
passenger, and her fellow stewardess 
took extreme delight in waiting on 
her. Jeanne acted as lighthearted as 
possible, but wasn’t able to throw 
off her dark mood. 

Almost all the way home they 
flew, a silver streak, between layers 
of misty, dripping clouds. As they 
glided downward toward the field, 
the autumn rain started falling 
heavily again. There was a constant 
silver splatter of it against the taxi 
windows as Jeanne sped home. 

“I’m not hurt badly, Mom,” she 
said as she met her mother’s startled 
glance. “It’s only a light sprain.” 

“You'd better rest, Jeanne,” Mrs. 
Gannon said worriedly. “You look 
tired, strained.” 

Jeanne’s face was white. “As soon 
as I call Gil,” she said. “I must call 
him. We—we quarreled a little be- 
fore I left.” 

“About flying?” her mother asked. 

Jeanne nodded, but said nothing. 
The expression on her mother’s face 
deprived her of speech. 

“Jeanne!” Mrs. Gannon said al- 
most sharply, “If you are going to 
marry Gil, why don’t you do it 
now?” 

“He’s still in school,” Jeanne said 
hastily. “I don’t want to marry him 
until he graduates.” 

“Why?” Mrs. Gannon asked. “He 





has enough money to take care of 
both of you. What difference does 
it make whether he’s working or go. 
ing to school?” She didn’t wait for 
Jeanne to answer. “You like that 
job of yours better than you do Gil, 
better than your own life,” she fin- 
ished. “You might as well be frank 
with yourself about it.” 

“I love Gil more than anything 
else in the world,” Jeanne said 
quickly, but in her heart she was 
confused. She wanted to fly more 
than anything else in the world too. 

-Shakily, she dialed his home. 
phone. He should be there now. His 
landlady answered. “He’s not in,” 
she said. “He took the noon plane, 
but didn’t say where he was going, 
nor when he’d be back.” 

An unreasonable fear possessed 
Jeanne as she turned away from the 
phone. She laughed the fear away. 
Why, this was exactly what she 
wanted. He’d go now, have an en- 
joyable trip and—and get over his 
fear of flying. Nothing would hap- 
pen to him this time, no forced land- 
ings, nothing! He’d get the spirit of 
the air, and after they were married, 
she’d still be able to enjoy flying 
with Gil—with her husband. 

“He’s actually taken a plane trip, 
Moms,” she said joyously. “He ac- 
tually has. I guess—I guess he wanted 
to show me he wasn’t afraid.” 

“You'll rest then, Jeanne,” her 
mother answered, making no further 
comment. “You should.” 


HE crawled into a warm bed and 
S slept blissfully for several hours. 
When she awoke her wrist felt better, 
and her nervous tension was gone. 

“Phone the airport for me, Mom, 
won’t you?” she called into the hall, 
“and see if Gil’s plane will be back 
on schedule. I want to meet him!” 

“How do you know he’s coming 
back right away?” Mrs. Gannon 
asked. 

“I don’t,” she answered gaily, “but 
I’m meeting all planes until he does. 
I want to see his face when he 
lands.” 

She heard her mother dial, and 
then there was a short, sharp excla- 
mation from the hall. “Nol!” Mrs. 
Gannon gasped. “Oh no!” 

Jeanne was beside her instantly, 
her hair sleep-rumpled. “What is it?” 
she asked. ““What’s wrong?” 

Mrs. Gannon was badly shaken. 
“The plane’s missing,” she said trem- 
ulously, “It didn’t reach its destina- 
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tion and there’s been no word from 
it since it left the field.” 

Incredulously Jeanne called the 
office and verified the unbelievable 
news. 

“It can’t be!” she said, her lips 
white. “We don’t have accidents. We 
never have had one. He—he simply 
has to be safe.” 

She dressed with frantic haste, for- 
getful of her injured wrist. “Stay 
here, Mom,” she said, “just—just in 
case Gil should call. ‘They may have 
made a forced landing and the first 
thing he'll do is get to a phone. I’m 
going to the field.” 

All night Jeanne stayed at the 
field. They made her comfortable in 
the waiting room, but she couldn’t 
sleep. At regular intervals the Com- 
pany’s planes zoomed in, and each 
time she’d start up hopefully, only 
to be plunged again into chaotic des- 
pair. In the morning numerous 
searching planes took off from the 
field, followed the course the missing 
plane had taken, and deviated from 
it at spaced distances. All through 
that day, and the day following, the 
search for the missing plane went 
on, endlessly, fruitlessly. 

Father Mark made frequent trips 
to the field. He brought messages to 
Jeanne from her mother, from her 
friends, and then he’d stop in to re- 
port to Mrs. Gannon. 

“Jeanne still hopes, Father,” she 
said heavily. 

He nodded his head. “Yes—yes she 
still hopes, and there’s scarcely a 
chance that the boy’s alive. If she’d 
only give up it would be so much 
easier for her ultimately, but she 
won't. She says he’s alive, that she 
knows he’s alive.” Father Mark 
sighed. 

He went out, shaking his head. 
“Tm very much afraid, Mrs. Gannon 
—very much 'so. I think I'll go back 
and talk to Jeanne again this after- 
noon.” 

When Father Mark reached the 
field that afternoon he found Jeanne 
staring out into space, her eyes 
darkly shadowed, her slim hands 
twisting a handkerchief tightly. 

“I’ve just called Mom!” she said 
in a strained, hurt voice. “They— 
they’ve sighted the plane and I’m 
going!” ; 

“Do they—have they—” Father 
Mark commenced. 

“They don’t know anything yet,” 
she said miserably. ““One—one wing 
is completely torn off, and when a 


“You value your public more than you do me,” said Gil 
furiously. “It’s glamorous and exciting being a stewardess” 
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plane nosedives the—the way they 
said it did, there’s not much—” 

She didn’t finish the sentence and 
she didn’t need to. Father Mark 
knew that the last word was 

chance.” He watched Jeanne enter 

a small plane that was to take her 
as close as possible to the scene of the 
disaster, and then turned away. 

“Pray for us, Father,” she called, 
and already his lips were moving 
quietly as he walked toward St. 
Christopher’s Chapel. 

jeanne closed her eyes to shut out 
the sight of a world grown intoler- 
able, a world without Gil Waring, 
and across her darkened eyes there 
flashed as on a screen a picture of a 
silver plane hurtling wildly through 
the sodden skies, striking huge trees, 
tearing, crashing to the ground, its 
wing gone, its engine completely 
caved in. The picture persisted, grew 
worse. With her eyes shut or open 
she saw it, and she saw other things. 
She saw too late that it was Gil she 
wanted. If she could have him back 
she wouldn’t care if she never saw 
another plane. 

But, it was a miracle to survive an 
air crash. It was almost too much to 
expect a miracle. This had all been 
her fault. She had taunted Gil. He 
wouldn’t be in this disaster if it 
hadn’t been for her. He’d be safe at 
home, heartsick with fear for her, 
the way she was for him right now, 
expecting every moment to hear that 
her plane was missing, had crashed. 
She had been cruel, cruel. Now she 
knew how he felt, but she couldn’t 
tell him she knew. She covered her 
face with her hands and gave way 
to dry, shuddering sobs. 

\fter many hours of flying, the 
pilot set the plane down in a small, 
rough field. “There’s no place to 
land higher than this,” he said, “but 
we'll ride horseback as far as the 
ranger’s cabin from which the rescue 
work is being done.” 

Wordlessly she rode the five miles 
to the ranger’s cabin. There were 
nurses and doctors there. One nurse 
and a doctor had gone ahead, “Just 
in case,” one of the men said, “any 
of the plane-crash victims were 
alive.” 

“That’s not likely,”"a nurse said 
lightly. She did not know who the 
new girl was until the pilot who had 
flown Jeanne up whispered some- 
thing. Then there was a shocked si- 
lence, curious, pitying glances, but 
no more talk of the accident. It was 





hard to bear the forced silence, and 
that long, long waiting. 

She dared not look at the party 
coming slowly down the mountain 
trail. If—if Gil were dead, she 
wanted to stay that knowledge until 
the last possible moment. A boy ran 
out to meet the rescuers, and then 
hurried back, eager to be the first 
to tell of the disaster. ‘““The pilot and 
mechanic were killed like that,’ he 
said, snapping his fingers. “The 
whole front end of the plane folded 
up when it nosed down. All the pas- 
sengers in front were killed too.” 

“Gil!” Jeanne moaned softly over 
and over, “Gil, oh Gil!” 

“Bring the injured into the 
cabin,” a voice commanded. ‘The 
undertaker will meet the rest of the 
party where the road ends. Tell him 
to keep one ambulance ready for the 
injured.” 

Jeanne stood up, her legs shaky 
beneath her. “Gil—Gil Waring!” she 
said. “‘He—he was on that plane. Is 
he—” 

No one answered. The injured 
were already in the cabin, and quick- 
ly, Jeanne went from one to another, 
her eyes afraid, her hands trembling. 
Gil wasn’t there—he wasn’t among 
the injured. Gil was dead! 


HE stared at the people in the 
S room. No one was paying any at- 
tention to her, no one at all but the 
pilot who had flown her up, and his 
eyes were filled with compassion. 

Vaguely she thought she would go 
down the trail, check—make sure, 
when one of the doctors spoke up. 
“We need more nurses,” he said 
tersely. “Why didn’t they send more 
nurses?” 

Jeanne stared at him. “I’m a 
nurse,” she heard herself say in a 
voice she scarcely recognized as her 
own. 

Without question the doctor put 
her to work, and automatically she 
administered to the crash victims, 
her clever fingers mechanically busy, 
even though her wrist still pained 
her. Finally the last injured passen- 
ger had been given first aid and sent 
down to the waiting ambulance. 
Jeanne pushed her dark hair back 
wearily. The strain, the nervous fa- 
tigue of the past few days was be- 
ginning to tell now that the letdown 
had come. She stumbled rather than 
walked from the ranger’s cabin. 

Outside the door she nearly col- 
lided with a stretcher-bearer. List- 


lessly, her eyes sought the face of the 
man on the stretcher. 

“Gill” she gasped, “Gil!” 

Incredulously he looked up at her 
from the stretcher. “Jeanne!” he said 
huskily, joyfully, “Jeanne, what are 
you doing here?” He smiled ruefully, 
“I've a broken leg,” he said hastily, 
“and a couple of broken ribs. I was 
lucky, just plain lucky.” 

“I—I'm the lucky one,” she said, 
tears streaming down her face. “] 
thought you were dead. You weren't 
among the injured and I thought—” 

He reached out, caught her hand. 
“I didn’t dream you'd be here,” he 
said, “or I'd have given someone my 
name, told them to tell you. I wasn’t 
as badly hurt as most of the others, 
so I waited with a couple of other 
chaps.” 

She didn’t seem to be listening to 
the words he was saying. “Gil,” she 
said quickly, breathlessly. “Gil, I 
want to get married right now, as 
soon as we can get back home.” 

His face beamed, and he held her 
hand tighter. “I want to get married 
even sooner,” he said, “at the hos- 
pital while I’m laid up, if we can get 
Father Mark and your mother to 
fly up.” 

“Fly?” she said dazedly. “Did you 
say fly?” 

“IT went up in a rainstorm to see 
if I actually was afraid to fly,” he 
said slowly, gently, “and I found out 
that I wasn’t. I was enjoying every 
moment of it—until we crashed.” 

Jeanne watched him, her eyes 
wonder-filled. “But you might have 
been killed,” she said. 

“I know,” Gil answered, “and I 
might have been killed the time my 
car hit a fireplug, and I might have 
been killed when my roller skates 
went out from under me, but I 
wasn’t.” He shook an accusing finger 
at her. “I know what I’m afraid of 


now,” he said. “I’m afraid of losing: 


you. It was only having you go alone 
that I hated, when all the time I 
thought it was the flying itself. From 
now on we'll do our winging to- 
gether—we'll be a flying unit.” 
Jeanne’s blue eyes misted over. She 
tried to speak, but she couldn’t. She 
tried again, and her voice was deep 
with emotion. “If—if you'll excuse 
me for a few minutes,” she said, “I’ve 
some prayers of thanks to say to God 
and Saint Christopher, our Patron.” 
She bowed her dark head, and a 
bowed red head kept her prayerful 
company. ; 
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|r IS a common belief in the 
capital that the second session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
will be remembered as “the 
War Congress.” This opinion 
fows not so much from a fear 
that the members of the House 
and Senate cherish any desire to 
participate in the present Euro- 
pean conflict as it does from 
the conviction that, whether 
they like it or not, the national 
legislators find that almost 
every decision must be weighed 
in the light of happenings 
abroad. “How will this be in- 
terpreted in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Tokyo, and Rome?” is the question 
that confronts the solons gathered 
behind committee-room doors or in 
public session. 

Incidentally, this explains the 
small number of sensational state- 
ments issuing from individual mem- 
bers of Congress. Caution is the key- 
note of the hour. No one wishes to 
be accused of furnishing aid and 
comfort to foreign forces, or to be 
considered a mouthpiece of propa- 
ganda. Commenting upon the cur- 
rent moderation of speech, a veteran 
newspaper man declared: “There 
has been no comparable moratorium 
on oratory since the days of Silent 
Cal; it must be the boys are 
saving their best spellbind- 
ing for the campaign!” 

Naturally enough, the 
first index to our national 
war psychosis is discover- 
able in the proposed Army 
and Navy expenditures. 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
testifying before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, 
contended that his branch 
of the service should be im- 
mediately strengthened to 
a point where no potential 
coalition could be a remote 
threat to national safety. 
The Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations claimed that the 
pending Vinson $1,300,000,- 
000 expansion bill would 
be inadequate for this pur- 
pose. Nor did he conceal 
his conviction that the 
United States ought to 
build bigger and_ better 
Warships on the supposi- 
tion that the combined 
British and French fleets 
were not invincible. 
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tured amusement among a number 
of Western Senators. Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah probably epitomized 
their sentiments when he queried: 
“If our navy has to be big enough 
to replace the Allied fleets, which in 
this hypothesis would be at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, why don’t we bring 
in a river-and-harbors bill that 
would envisage everything east of 
the Appalachians under ten feet of 
tidal wave?” 

According to Admiral Stark, a 
25% increase in naval striking power 
would just barely provide sufficient 
defense against the collective re- 
sources of Japan, Germany, Italy, 
and Soviet Russia. The Army has 
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similarly ambitious plans, while 
the air officials in each service 
want three times as many com- 
bat planes as are available at 
the present time. It is possible 
that these figures may be re- 
vised upward before the end of 
the session, because news of 
American rearmament, travel- 
ing to Asia and Europe, pro- 
vokes counter-proposals in na- 
tions which are viewed as 
“theoretical enemies.” 

At first blush, it would ap- 
pear that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, whose three- 
year extension is now a storm-center 
both in Senate and House, could 
have few repercussions in the war 
zone. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
chief sponsor of this measure, is a 
lifelong free trader. In one of the 
most diverting passages of his book, 
After Seven Years, Mr. Raymond 
Moley, the erstwhile New Dealer, 
describes how spectacularly Mr. Hull, 
formerly a member of Congress, 
could “empty the chamber” when 
he rose to make his “‘one set speech” 
against protective tariffs. 

As soon as the Tennessee states- 
man entered the President’s Cabinet, 
he began to apply his pet idea. Since 
1934, when the original delegation 
of authority was secured 
from the Congress, Secre- 
tary Hull has negotiated 
twenty-two trade  agree- 
ments. He doesn’t call 
them “treaties,” because he 
is eager to har 2 the Senate 
forget that formal pacts re- 
quire a two-thirds majority 
confirmation by the mem- 
bers of that body. He still 
contends that the power to 
negotiate these agreements 
is to be “only temporary.” 
To use his own words, it is 
a case where “we want to 
deal with the emergency 
situation.” 

The “emergency situa- 
tion” in 1940, unlike that 
of 1934, is the imperative 
need of restoring peace 
unless the socio-economic 
fabric of the world is not 
to be rent in a thousand 
pieces. The American Sec- 
retary of State feels “the 
most profound concern 
over the international sit- 
uation.” Decline of trade, 
he is convinced, leads to a 
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collapse of the world’s peace struc- 
ture. Unless the warring nations can 
be presented with some spectacle of 
“mutual concession and compro- 
mise,’ they will not be converted 
from their policies of mutual de- 
struction, 

In short, Mr. Hull is persuaded 
that his Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act is a bright banner around 
which peace advocates may rally, a 
“sign raised up in the heavens” 
that good will toward for- 
eign peoples can be fostered by giv- 
ing them markets for their export- 
able goods. In return, of course, the 
favored nations are expected to pur- 
chase quantities of American indus- 
trial and agricultural products. 

Obviously, the policy doesn’t do 
much more than provide the ma- 
chinery for a mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods. The program is 
modest in its aims as well as in its 


she Wing 


accomplishments. Some U. S. indus- 
tries claim that their business has 
suffered: the textile manufacturers 


of New England, the dairy producers 
of New York, the lumber interests 
of the Northwest, all allege that 
reciprocity has reduced their share 
of the domestic market. The sugar 
lobby is out in full force to recap- 
ture a  once-privileged position. 
Wheat and cattle men forced the 
abandonment. of the negotiations 
for reciprocal trade pacts with Ar- 
Uruguay. This last 
move was a reverse of major propor- 
tions. Whether the negotiations are 
resumed at some more propi- 
tious hour or not, the differences of 
view, disclosed by initial studies of 
trade possibilities, showed how re- 
stricted are the areas in which the 
reciprocity principle can operate. 
But it is precisely as a symbol that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wants the Trade Agreements Act re- 
newed. This piece of legislation, in 
the mind of White House strategists, 
is the cornerstone of the New Deal 
of peace. The ground-work 
is being laid for Franklin Roosevelt’s 
niche in history. Domestic policies 
will hardly insure the present in- 
cumbent a place on the plane of 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
[Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wants to be- 
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come the idol of schoolboys of an- 
other generation as the “Great 
Peacemaker.” 

Of course, the appointment of the 
Hon. Myron C. Taylor as special 





Secretary Hull defending his Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement 


envoy to the Vatican is the warp and 
woof of the same policy. It is recog- 
nized in Washington that the moral 
influence of the Papacy is at its apex 
in both warring and non-belligerent 
countries. The arch of peace is to 
extend from Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the broad Boulevard of “the Con- 
ciliation” in Rome. 

Mr. Roosevelt realizes that, in or- 
der to energize this arc of pacific set- 
tlement, the world must be presented 
with some practical achievements in 
the domain of economics. Parsnips 
have to be buttered; market baskets 
moved into swift circulation. This is 
the real driving-shaft of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Treaty Agreements. It 
is the practical foundation for an 
idealistic structure. At the psycho- 
logical moment, widely separated 
engines of peace will be thrown into 
motion; the United States must be 
prepared to point to the possibilities 
for friendship inherent in healthy 
international commerce. Politicians, 
familiar with developments in the 
inner circle of the White House, as- 
sert that the President is ready to 
propose dramatic economic sacrifices 
for the purpose of restoring peace, 
justice, and order. 

This is one reason why Mr. Roose- 
velt, although aware of the univer- 
sal sympathy with the cause of Fin- 
land, is unwilling to assume the in- 
itiative in taking sides against Rus- 
sia. It is part of the peace strategy 
to shift this responsibility to Con- 
gressional leaders. It is also a reflex 
of the embargo fight, in the course 
of which the Administration ex- 
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plicitly promised that “cash-and- 
carry” would not be the first ste 
toward credit and “war-finance.” For 
the moment, the American President 
is determined to maintain an utterly 
impartial attitude that may render 
him acceptable to all in the role of 
an “honest broker,” if not the Grand 
Arbitrator. Appeals to the basic 
value of religion in public and pri- 
vate morality have paved the way to 
general approval of this type of lead. 
ership. 

Speaking off the record, a number 
of Senators and Representatives, 
after hearing the President’s message 
to Congress, expressed complete mys- 
tification as to the stirring exhorta- 
tion to national unity. One of the 
best-informed members of the Up- 
per House inquired: “Where are 
there signs of serious conflict on the 
domestic front? The A.F.L.-C.LO. 
rivalry is not grave enough to justify 
a warning that we must close our 
ranks against some external enemy. 
Obviously, the admonition is given 
with a view to future policy.” This 
policy is now being revealed as part 
of a colossal effort to restore sanity 
to a desperate world. 

Both political parties can likewise 
agree on continuation of the Martin 
Dies Committee to uncover un- 
American, subversive activities. So- 
vietism, in the eyes of Congress, is 
rapidly becoming as odious as Naz- 
ism. Consequently, there is not 
much Congressional inclination to 
soft-pedal Left Wing threats to the 
home, private property, and the 
churches in the United States. The 
Hon. John A. McCormack, one of 
the ranking members of the power- 
ful Ways and Means Committee, and 
himself a deep student of the dan- 
gers of Communism, told me that 
his colleagues had only one criticism 
of the Dies investigation. “This in- 
quiry,” he stated, “is of the utmost 
importance. Its value, however, will 
be increased in the measure that pre- 
liminary work will be undertaken 
in executive session. In this way, 
sensational testimony can be sifted 
and appraised before it is released 
to the general public. If witnesses 
blurt out their suspicions or opin- 
ions in a forum where they can be 
re-echoed to the whole nation, they 
may easily create impressions that, 
quite unfairly, will “smear” indi- 
viduals and organizations. Whatever 
of value is discovered in executive 
session can always be spread upon 
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the record at a public meeting of the 
committee. This technique can mul- 
tiply the benefits we have already 
gained as a result of the Dies inves- 
tigations. 

Of course, it would immensely 
fortify President Roosevelt's pros- 
pective role as world peacemaker, if 
he were to succeed in bringing to- 
gether the two labor organizations 
that are at swords’ points on the 
national scene. Both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations are 
on record in favor of some modifica- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Act. ‘They 
are in sharp disagreement, however, 
as to the nature and scope of the 
changes. Mr. William Green wants 
“a complete house cleaning of the 
biased board and its biased person- 
nel.” In short, he is not satisfied 
with the men who are administering 
the labor law. He would like a new 
board of five members, whose out- 
look would be favorable to the craft 
unionization principle. Up to the 
present, the A.F.L. officials feel that 
most of the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board have gone 
against them. As they indicated to 
the last session of Congress, they 
don’t believe minority groups have 
adequate representation in the pres- 
ent setup; although their sympathiz- 
ers have frequently been outvoted, 
they can’t understand why this 
should mean that they are sub- 
merged and overwhelmed. 

On the other hand, Mr. John L. 
Lewis wishes revision of the Labor 
Act restricted to a few minor admin- 
istrative points that would not allow 
“reactionary interests,” (meaning 
A.F.L. leaders) to get a foothold in 
industries, like the automotive, rub- 
ber, and steel concerns where the 
C.1.0. has gone in for organization 
on a mass-movement scale. 

The investigation of the Labor 
Board, instituted by the House com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Representative Howard W. Smith, 
will, if precedent is any guide, fur- 
nish the basis for amendment of the 
existing legislation. When discontent 
with law or administration of the 
law reaches the pass where the citi- 
zens demand a Congressional in- 
quiry, there is usually enough ma- 
terial unearthed to require an over- 
hauling of the act. Favoritism and 
delay seem to be the two evils that 
must be eliminated, if both laborers 
and employers are to enjoy a square 


deal. Friends of labor will undertake 
the task of reviewing this legislation, 
because the House Labor Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 
is heartily in favor of the principle 
of the Wagner bill and is determined 
not to accept amendments that 
would eviscerate it. At the last reg- 
ular session of the Congress, this 
committee pigeon-holed the _pro- 
posed changes. It may do the same 
this spring, in case the A.F.L. and 
the C.I.O. cannot get together long 
enough to decide on the type of re- 
vision that would be approved by 
both groups. 

Mrs. Norton is noted for the 
strong direction she can give to her 
committee, especially in any case 
that involves the essential rights of 
the workingman. She is certain to 
provide that control of the new setup 
will not pass into the hands of finan- 
ciers and industrialists. As long as 
she remains chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, the legislation re- 
ported out by that body will not be 
dictated by the Liberty League. In 
fact, early in the session she made 
this statement to me: “The Labor 
Act will be changed constructively, 
progressively, or not at all!” 

Another area of conflict is opened 
up by the budgetary slash in farm 
benefit payments. Expenditures for 
national defense are balanced against 
checks to producers in the agricul- 
tural regions. Although most farmers 
admit their income has increased in 
the last two years, they are not pre- 
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pared to surrender the advantages 
of Federal aid. Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace has devised a certificate plan 
to meet the new situation, but, like 
every other relief program, it won't 
operate without fresh taxes. The Ad- 
ministration won’t start the battle 
for increased taxation in an election 
year, while even the members of the 
farm bloc would like to appear be- 
fore their constituents next Fall as 
open-handed Lords Bountiful. Taxes 
and re-election don’t mix either on 
the national or local ticket. 

At the same time, the farmers, 
accustomed to their slice of the Fed- 
eral pie, are far from persuaded that 
they should be the first victims of 
the economy crusade. The European 
war, although benefiting a few city 
manufacturers, has by no means dis- 
posed of the country’s wheat, cotton, 
corn, and tobacco surpluses. Even 
meat products are moving overseas 
in a slow dribble. As a result, the 
farmers, cheated of markets abroad, 
want their full share of favors at 
home. In all probability, the Admin- 
istration will find that it is easier to 
initiate cash payments than sud- 
denly to announce either their sus- 
pension or termination. 

Talk of spending raises the inter- 
esting question of the debt limit. 
Forty-five billion dollars is the ceil- 
ing to the national indebtedness 
fixed by law. At the end of Decem- 
ber 1939, a peak of forty-two billion 
dollars had been reached. That 
leaves the current session of Congress 
in a predicament. If appropriations 
continue on an election-year scale, 
they will blow the roof off the legal 
debt limit. Legisators can’t be so 
conscienceless as to violate their own 
laws and consequently, unless some 
economy measures are considered, 
the Senators and Representatives 
must assume the responsibility for 
setting a new debt limit. 

Should this happen, the White 
House will resound with chuckles. 
The President, not the Congress, 
will be in the clear. Mr. Roosevelt 
will be able to point to Capitol Hill 
with mirthful comments. Who then 
will merit the epithet: “Lenders- 
Spenders”? This is the real tug-of- 
war Inside Washington today: who 
will be obliged to make the first 
move in the direction of a fifty bil- 
lion dollar debt limit? Those who 
start this movement have a good 
chance to wind up Outside Wash- 
ington after the next elections. 














































Wide World Photos 
Bill O’Brien (No. 4) of Loyola University shows perfect balance 
as he palms off the ball after a recovery off the backboard 


‘2. of the outstanding characteristics of basketball, 


and its greatest weakness until recently, is that it has 
been a local game. Of all the major sports in America, 
it alone seems to have suffered from this peculiarity. 
At the Sun Bowl football game, for instance, when 
Catholic University of Washington, D. C., journeyed 


to El Paso to meet Arizona State on New Year’s Day, 
they did not carry along their own officials, nor was 


their pre-game practice slanted toward any special Lone 
Star State interpretation of pigskin rules. Interpreta- 
tions of the rules in the court game, however, varied 
like the weather until the turning point in 1935. 

Up to that time the traveling team had no worries 
about the climate in the opposition gymnasium, but 


there was plenty else to befuddle the coach and players. 
The backboards might be of wood, steel, or glass, and 
the lighting effects on each of these materials often 


played tricks with the sharpshooter’s “eye.” The ball 
itself might be responsible for lost shots because of its 
peculiar bounce. Variety was the spice of the court 
game—the home team could use any one of a half-dozen 
kinds of balls. The players away from home might find 


a court floor almost twice the size of their own, with 
consequent weariness tearing them down before the 
game was little more than half over. For assurance on 
foreign courts, they desired officiating by their own 
conference interpretations. 

In addition to the above administrative difficulties, 
which had to be ironed out before the game, the team 
itself had to decide what style of play they were likely 
to meet and to prepare themselves for either deliberate 
play or the fast break, two-handed set shots or one- 
handed shoves. 
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Seldom then did any team venture out of its back. 
yard except when the lure of travel and quick profits 
"overcame the objections of the benumbed coach. Along 
came Ned Irish, a promoter with an idea. He put 
basketball into Madison Square Garden and brought 
the best teams from the various conferences to play 
the metropolitan court artists. Consistently, the quintets 
have drawn over 13,000 customers and have often 
jammed 18,000 into the Garden. In the last week of 
1939, intersectional games brought into the East such 
squads as Southern California, Texas, Tulane, Okla. 
homa A & M, Michigan, Oregon, Colorado, Santa Clara, 
Missouri, and McGill. This trend to the Pullman. 
sleeper basketball team was brought about partially by 
interpreting the rules in a more standard manner, 
though after those four short years some of the other 
inequalities still remain. 

Though basketball had been one of the most sec. 
tional of games, until Ned Irish corralled the best teams 
of the country into the equivalent of a national play- 
off, its hold on the populace was amazing. ‘Twenty mil- 
lion players were throwing the ball through the net 
yearly; another nebulous figure like eighty million were 
yelling wholeheartedly as the players dashed up and 
down the floor. 

Basketball appeared to be the national sport after 
the war, but eastern players had nightmares of the foot- 
ball tactics of the cagers in the land west of Pennsyl- 
vania; the basketeers from the cow country and beyond 
shuddered at the prospect of the ready whistle of the 
eastern officials cramping their rugged style. 

This 49-year-old game called basketball had to go 


BASKETBALL 


through the same growing pains that attacked football 
and baseball in the periods just before and after Dr. 
James A. Naismith’s peach-basket game was introduced 
so informally in the Springfield, Massachusetts, Y.M.C.A. 
College gymnasium in December 1891. Starting from 
scratch, the court game soon became fairly stabilized. 
It remained so until the late 1g20’s when players, 
coaches, spectators, and sports writers began to demand 
one change after another. Even the sport’s inventor 
recently said the game was rougher than he had fore- 
seen and much slower than it should have been accord- 
ing to his specifications. The past decade has been one 
of a quick succession of new rules, and now most 
coaches hope that the rules will be left alone so that 


the players and they themselves can catch up with ; 


the game. 

Besides the fear of playing basketball under strange 
conditions in the days prior to 1935, another reason 
for sectionalism was the attitude of the people toward 
Dr. Naismith’s game. In the eastern newspapers, basket- 
ball news took its place alongside hockey, boxing, and 
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the other popular winter sports. The fans were usually 
restricted to friends of the players, the students: and 
Joyal alumni, plus a few devotees of the sport. Natu- 
rally such a game with its lack of appeal to the whole 
community did not stir up the controversy which de- 
manded changes. The opponents were usually other 
local fives, and the type of game rarely varied. 

In the Midwest a basketball game was the major 
event in the community not only for the sports loving, 
the students, and the alumni, but every man and many 
women found that they had to have an opinion on 
the forthcoming contest with the Centerville quintet. 
It was a sports event with social and even political sig- 
nificance—the major event in many towns and cities. 
The midwestern game of basketball therefore found 
itself meeting the demands of these strongly partisan 
spectators who, despite their leanings, came to see ac- 
tion, scoring, and speed. The players and the coaches 
gave these to the fans. The referees, rather than ride 
out of town on a rail, gave the crowd what they wanted. 

In the South and the Far West, the necessity for in- 
door winter sports was not so great and basketball had 
to compete with other forms of recreation. 

Therefore, only rarely until 1935 did the lion of one 
sector slip out to do battle with the titan of another. 
If the game appeared to be a crowd-puller, the coaches, 
players, and home fans swallowed their objections. The 
entire group planned the battle through all the ele- 
ments of rule interpretation, differences of ball and 
backboard, of floor space, and lighting. 

One of the first moves in recent years to speed up 
the game and more nearly equalize the tempo was to 
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put in the ten-second rule, that is, the ball must cross 
the mid stripe of the court within ten seconds after 
the attacking team has regained it in the back court. 
This was a blow to the deliberate attacks. The ruling 
affected the conservative play of the East probably far 
more than the faster play of the West. Scores such as 
Carnegie Tech’s defeat of the College of the City of 
New York in the 1926 season, by the low score of 13-12, 
were no longer probable. The scores jumped out of 
the teens and the crowds lifted themselves from their 
seats in the bleachers. 

Speed became a mania and the center jump was 
¢liminated. This increased the playing time from six 
to eight minutes a game. It also did away with much 
of the roughhouse jumping tactics, the “held” balls 
after the tip, and certainly made play smoother and 
More continuous. It has also increased the average run- 
ning by the college player from two and a half miles 
per game to almost four. One coach who had no tall 
men said that the new rule would eliminate the “tall 
clowns.” The tall players have stayed though and tal- 
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James White of St. John’s misses a basket in the first 
half of the game between St. John’s and Colorado 


ented cagers like Mike Novak of Loyola (Chicago) 
are batting the ball out of its course just as it is about 
to descend into the net. Now the rules committee is 
considering what to do about such goal tending. Scores 
now have soared into the point-a-minute class and play- 
ers like Luisetti of Stanford have broken major records. 
He tossed in fifty points against Duquesne a few seasons 
back. Speed, as here brought into the game, has affected 
all teams equally and has brought about a universal 
stepping-up of scoring and of action. The sectional 
tempo of the game has been equalized. 

In today’s basketball play, there are many differences 
which will probably not be ironed out, and yet they 
will supply the diversity found in football, with the 
Southwest's wide-open style of play and the Midwest’s 
powerhouse methods. 

The methods of shooting show this variance in the 
court game. In the East, the emphasis was until recently 
on long shots, and teams like Long Island University 
became famous for their long distance sharpshooting. 
It has been the unusual western team with all its tricks 
that has been able to defeat L. I. U., and then only 
because of a sharpshooter like Stanford’s Luisetti. 

Unfortunately for the East, most of its teams do not 
share L. I. U.’s ability at hitting the net consistently. 
The teams from the corn country and from the prairies 
have been the winners in the intersectional games. Up 
to Christmas time of 1939, the members of the Big Ten 
Conference had won 36 of 43 games against all comers. 
Among these games 17 might be classed as intersec- 
tional and the Big Ten has won 15. 

Some persons of a sociological bent suggest that such 
playing ability is the qutpouring of the rugged spirit 
of the pioneers. Court coaches sniff and say that speed, 
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new developments, and the flood of good high school 
players is the real answer. One of the recent laughs 
was on a certain California university team which had 
five Indiana High School graduates on its squad. 

There is little argument though that the teams of 
the Mississippi Valley play a superior brand of basket- 
ball. The stress is on the offense and the long shot is 
discouraged. They prefer to “work” the ball in by plays 
and then push in a short shot. The shooting has be- 
come more and more one-handed—a thing that was 
severely frowned on in the East until very recently, 
where, as a matter of fact, it has not yet been generally 
adopted. It appears that the one-hand shot came 
originally from the West Coast but that the Midwest- 
erners have become apt pupils. In their offensive style 
of play, the West goes in for rough and rugged play 
which often causes pileups on the floor and an occa- 
sional falling on the ball in the best football manner. 
The East, on the other hand, has gone in for tricks 
and skills in the functioning of the offense, preferring 
to wait for their arts to wear the opponent down. 

Systems of play still vary considerably. One coach 
whose team had suffered a disastrous losing streak de- 
scribed his “system” in the following words: 

“We feature a collapsible defense when we lose the 
ball and a wonderful triple-threat offense if we happen 
to get it. Our defense ‘faints’ while our triple-threat 
offense consists of ‘stumble,’ ‘fumble,’ and ‘grumble.’ ” 

St. John’s University of Brooklyn is often credited 
with originating the often criticized post-pivot play. 
A ballhandler for the forward line weaves down court 
to his position in the foul lane with his back to the 
basket. Taking passes from his teammates, he may 
either feed the ball back to them as they cut past him, 
or he may pivot to shoot. This play, used by practically 
all teams, caused a ganging up under the basket and 
consequent rough play. The three-second rule was de- 
signed to keep players out of this foul lane but speed 
has ‘outwitted this rule and the post-pivot play has 
remained. 

Many other sectional differences pop up in play 
other than the different shooting methods and attacks. 
In the eastern sector the game is more stereotyped 
because of general conservativeness and because of the 
belief in the long, two-handed set shot. The Midwest, 
with its varying attacks, its “contact” play, and shots 
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from any spot on the floor with one or both h 
is a more interesting type of play for the spectator 
Sectionalism was never more painfully evident thay 
in the controversy over “blocks” and “screens.” Theg 
terms were difficult for the coaches to grasp for a long 
time but once the intersectional games were well unde 
way, the rule book won out and the interpretation 
today favors neither the contact game of the West nor 
the opposite style of the East. 
Uniformity in officiating has lagged somewhat be. 
hind the gradual unifying of the game of basketball, 
The big-time officials have had a real task in learning 
the varying sectional types of play and in_ bringing 
them all under the standard rule interpretations. Also 
the referees have had to forget their sectional likes and 
dislikes. Formerly in the West the officials could only 
please the spectators by allowing slight contacts in the 


~ back court, so as to move the play quickly toward the 


attacker’s goal. This speeded up the game and did 
possibly contribute to some roughness. The back coun 
was very important to the eastern referee who called 
fouls, when he saw them, to the obvious displeasure of 
the fans. The officials in the past in the same eastern 
games have been accused of “undressing” the player 
with the ball—that is, watching the play of the men 
away from the ball too closely. The spectators watch 
the men near the ball and are usually exasperated when 
play is stopped to call a foul on a player elsewhere. 

Everywhere, officiating has improved, and since the 
increase in intersectional games rule interpretation has 
become quite standardized. Due to their own forceful- 
ness and to the aid of the coaches, the officials no longer 
find the players putting on an act of hurt amazement 
when a foul is called. A code of signals has been sug. 
gested for referees to appease the spectators. Also the 
sportsmanlike acknowledgment of the foul by the 
player has been suggested as an improvement in the 
spirit of the game. 

For the first time in the history of basketball, there 
is a real opportunity for national unity, with standard 
interpretations of the rules, similarity of play, uniform 
equipment, and uniform size of courts. Perhaps Catho- 
lic University and Arizona State during the 1940's may 
meet in a Sun Bowl basketball game with the same 
feeling as in football, that their sole worry is in the 
varying attack and defense of the opposing team’s play. 
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suggestion To Critics 


By EDITH TATUM. 


If in the woodlands lordly host 

A small, frail tree holds hidden nest, 
Or if beneath its cooling shade 

Some creature lies in peace to rest, 
Then think not it has lived in vain 


Though straggling in the forest’s train. 


God gave the birds His angels’ wings, 
He put songs in their tiny throats, 
Nor does He scorn the humble ones 
That warble only simple notes. 

This is the truth for bird and tree, 


Why is it not for you and me? 





Better Lrime Control 


aus spirit of youth, which is always 
recognized by adult minds, excuses 
many of the escapades in which our 
youngsters become involved. How- 
ever, when these activities become 
criminal, it is another thing—not to 
be condoned, but to be corrected. 
The line of demarcation separating 
juvenile pranks from juvenile crime 
is too often crossed, and today the 
task of properly directing the ener- 
gies of our youth has become the 
greatest single crime problem with 
which we are confronted. 

If a foreign foe of five million per- 
sons threatened this land of ours, 
our citizens would be quick to rise 
to arms. Yet little is done about the 
army of almost similar proportions 
that daily threatens our very exist- 
ence. The appalling thing about this 
criminal army is that its recruits 
number nearly one million persons 
who have not yet attained their ma- 
jority. For the first nine months of 
1939, 35-5 per cent of the persons ar- 
rested by law enforcement agencies 
throughout this country, whose rec- 
ords were submitted to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, were per- 
sons under the age of 25. To the 
Special Agents of the FBI and other 
law enforcement officials this fact is 
one of the most discouraging things 
we must face. These arrests were not 
for pranks, but for major crimes such 
as murder, manslaughter, robbery, 
burglary, and larceny. 

For this same period 46.4 per cent 
of all burglaries, 33.5 per cent of all 
larcenies, 29.3 per cent of all rob- 
beries, and 52.9 per cent of all auto 
thefts were committed by persons 
under 21 years of age. In my opin- 
ion these statistics are indictments 
against constituted society, against 
the indulgence and apathy of a peo 
ple that refuses to recognize the need 
for real community-wide and home- 
wide crime prevention programs. It 
is more of an indictment against 
adulthood than against youth. We 
have not paid sufficient attention to 
the delinquency problem. 

Early in the history of our nation 
we undoubtedly had the counterpart 
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of what is the wayward youth of 
today. But those early generations 
offered outlets for the excess energies 
of the young people. The pioneering 
spirit was everywhere, and with new 
worlds to conquer there was no such 
thing as a juvenile crime problem. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, our fore- 
bears provided the necessary facili- 
ties for training and guiding the 
young of that day into proper chan- 
nels. It has often been said that 


“Satan finds work for idle hands to~ 


do,” and that saying was just as true 
years ago as it is today. But with the 
coming of our large industrial cen- 
ters conditions changed. Instead of 
forests abounding with wild life, we 
have our cities abounding with cheap 
poolhalls and taverns, where too 
often our young people gather to find 
recreation otherwise denied them. 

We have too many smoke-filled 
barrooms where our youths congre- 
gate to listen to the boastful tales of 
some person who has already entered 
a life of criminality. Our Boy Scouts 
and other worthwhile youth organi- 
zations have too few of our young on 
their enrollment records. We have 
too many reform schools and not 
enough camps where our children 
might be properly guided during 
their formative years. Our penal in- 
stitutions are not the answer to this 
crime problem, and if we are to sit 
back, a complacent people, refusing 
to recognize the seriousness of the 
task confronting us, it will grow 
steadily worse. 

Our CCC Camps, inaugurated dur- 
ing one of the worst economic crises 
this country has been through, un- 
doubtedly have been the salvation 
of hundreds of thousands of our 
youth who, unattended, might well 
have turned to a life of crime during 
the period of their enforced idleness. 
I am firmly convinced that only when 
we as a nation recognize this prob- 
lem, and take affirmative steps to 
overcome it, shall we see an improve- 
ment in our juvenile crime rate. 

It is obvious that if we could begin 
today and take such action as would 
insure that every boy and gir] of this 
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nation would learn the ideals of good 
citizenship and respect for the rights 
and property of others, our crime 
problem would soon be negligible, 
for if we can control our youth today, 
then our men of tomorrow will be 
worthwhile, substantial citizens and 
crime will diminish proportionately. 

We of the law enforcement profes- 
sion probably realize better than any 
other group the tremendous loss to 
society resulting from youth in crime. 
Many police departments sponsor 
wide-flung youth activities in order 
to reduce juvenile delinquency. 
Every officer, whether he be a man on 
the beat or a Special Agent of the 
FBI, wants to be a friend to the grow- 
ing boy and girl. Likewise every ofh- 
cer recognizes the seriousness of the 
juvenile problem in crime. But the 
law enforcement profession, large as 
it is, is a pitifully small group to com- 
bat successfully this menace without 
the assistance, support, and full co- 
operation of all citizens. 

I firmly believe that the solution 
lies in wholesome, properly super- 
vised play and recreation. More lib- 
eral appropriations should be made 
for playgrounds and for youth or- 
ganizations. The citizens of this coun- 
try should manifest their interest by 
getting behind and stanchly sup- 
porting every such movement after 
inquiry has established its sincerity. 


LS prove! for the law and order of 
the community, of the State, or 
of the government is based upon 
the early teaching of respect for the 
rights and privileges of others. Re- 
doubled effort today should be de- 
voted in the home, in the school, and 
in the community to mold our young 
into good citizens. With present-day 
problems of the world, good citizen 
ship more than ever is a necessity for 
national stability and actual survival. 
There must be engendered in our 
young a national loyalty that 
looks up to the American Flag with 
clear eyes, clean hearts, and with the 
realization that it guarantees life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
to the decent and the law-abiding. 
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‘Ras woodland stream _bustled 
under the plank bridge where Sheriff 
Vicat stood, and hurried on with a 
The sheriff stared into 
the stream at an object caught by 
driftwood against a boulder. From 
the edge of the forest he cut a forked 
stick, returned to the bridge, tested 
the handrail to see if it would hold 
him, leaned over, and balanced on 
the stick’s fork the object that at- 
tracted him. With a grunt of triumph 
he lifted it from the water. What he 
had retrieved was a matchbox. 

Vicat turned it over in his big 
fingers, opened it, shut it. “That box 
hasn't been in water a long time,” he 
muttered, “or the label would have 
soaked off. H’m . . .” And he fell to 
musing. 

Vicat had had the forethought to 
test the bridge’s handrail before he 
leaned over it. For he was essentially 
a man of discretion, of caution. That 
was why the countryside had named 
him Wary Vicat. 

Now, holding the matchbox, his 
thoughts ran: 

“Funny, a matchbox floating down 
a lonely place like this. Too late in 
the season for picnickers; no gypsies 
either, or I’d have seen them. Can 
the box have come from Jenkins, 
wanted for murder? We gave up 
searching for him, thinking he’d left 
the county. But he’s a local man 


busy chatter. 


and—ay!”’ 

Into Vicat’s eyes came a keen, ap- 
praising gleam. “Right up, near 
where the stream is a mere trickle, 
is the Witches’ Thicket, and in it the 
old hut. We never searched there! It 
might be worth looking into.” 

He strode briskly away, but did 
rush off to the thicket. That 
would not have done for him—Wary 
Vicat. He must use caution, think the 
matter over, and plan the details. 

If the wanted man were in 


not 


Witches’ Thicket, he was likely 

to be less alert at night, so dark- 
ness had fallen when Vicat again 
entered the woods. He brought with 
him a flashlight, knowing that 
among the trees the darkness would 
be intense; but even with the light 
his progress was slow, for he had to 
contend with fallen trunks and tan- 
gles of undergrowth. Reaching a 
glade, he knew that a swamp lay 
ahead of him that he must skirt, but 
to his surprise he heard an unmis- 
takable squelch, and glancing down 
he saw that one foot had already 
vanished. 

“Swamp so soon!” he muttered. 
“It must have extended because of 
the autumn rains.” 

At that moment the flashlight went 
out, leaving him in darkness. With- 
out light he dare neither advance 
nor retreat, lest he blunder into the 
swamp. 

“It was the bulb 
he thought. 
suddenly.” 

In a few moments the flashlight 
shone as strongly as ever, for he had 
brought with him a spare bulb. Wary 
Vicat! 

He struck off at a tangent, skirted 
the swamp and entered the thicket 
where he hoped to find Jenkins, the 
murderer. 

“Of course,” he thought, “maybe 
he’s not here at all, for I’ve only a 
matchbox to guide me, but if he’s 
here he must be in the hut.” 

He was now near the house, so he 
thought it wise to switch off his flash- 
light and wait for the moonrise. 

He leaned against a tree and 
waited. He was deep in the forest, 
where the trees grew thick, and the 
darkness. was so impenetrable as to 
appear solid, while the silence 
seemed complete; but as his ears grew 
attuned he heard the forest and the 
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that failed,” 
“For the light went 


ad 


from 
head 


Vicat jerked away 
the window and 


the sacking 
thrust in his 


night communing in mysterious” 
whispers and tiny rustlings. There» 
was a certain eeriness, a suggestio 
of unknown possibilities in his sur 
roundings that might have tested a 
townsman’s nerve, but Vicat c 
country born and bred, and unvisited” | 
by false alarms. 2 
He remained motionless until § 
wan flood of moonlight came seepi 
through the trees. The cleari 
round the hut was now fully i 
mined, and he made a careful 
proach, loosening his gun as he” 
walked. He did not expect to use i” 
for he had bullock-strength, but 
was Wary Vicat, a man of caution. ~~ 
The hint the matchbox had given” 
him was slight, but as he listened at 
the hut he heard a stifled cough. Very 
gently he tried to open the door 
it remained immovable; so he cr 
to the window and peered in. 
only light was a shaded candle, and— 
sitting on a pile of sacks was Jenkins, 
the murderer. One of the window 
panes was smashed and the hole” 
stuffed with sacking. Vicat jerked” 
away the sacking, thrust in his head, 
and said simply: 
“Jenkins, I’ve got you.” 
With the utmost calm he pulled 
down the wiidow catch, opened the ~ 
frame, and ‘clambered in. Captor and. fs 
captured looked at each other. There © 


he 
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seemed nothing of the murderer 
about Jenkins; he appeared merely 
a homely rustic. As he met the sher- 
ifs gaze, his white face sank lower 
and lower, until with a sudden pite- 
ous cry he sobbed in a passion of 
grief. 

Vicat coughed awkwardly behind 
his big, red hand. He looked round 
the hut, and grimaced. It was a 
wretched retreat—damp, cold, and 
its only furnishing was the sacks. 

He waited patiently for the pris- 
oner’s sobs to subside; then he held 
out a bag of sandwiches and a flask 
of coffee. 

Jenkins turned on the food a 
famished gaze. 

“God bless you,” he muttered, and 
reached out eager hands. 

“I thought you’d be hungry, hid- 
ing away up here,” Vicat explained, 
and for awhile neither spoke. 

“How did you trace me?” in- 
quired Jenkins, munching the last 
of the sandwiches. “Didn’t leave 
tracks, did I?” 


, 


Something twisted and turned in the closed fingers of his left hand 


“It. was the matchbox. floating 
downstream.” 

“Shucks!” said Jenkins. “I should 
have thought of that, but I was an- 
noyed at finding the box empty, and 
I flung it into the stream. I didn’t 
think. I acted impulsively.” 

“You shouldn’t have done it,” said 
Vicat gravely. “Acting impulsively 
is always a silly thing to do. It’s much 
better to stop and think. That’s what 
I'd have done.” He added gently, 
“We must be going.” 

Jenkins nodded and they left the 
hut. They walked some distance and 
in silence. Then Vicat said: 

“I should never have thought you 
were a man to do mur— what you 
did. And in front of witnesses too. 
You must have been mad!” 

“Must I?” asked Jenkins bitterly. 
“Yes, it’s easy to talk, but no man 
knows what he’ll do if driven to it. 
I'll tell you how it came about. It 
was simple enough. That Coles was 
in love with my wife. He was a towns- 
man, flashy in his ways and nimble 
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with his tongue, and I just.a plain, 
awkward chap: Alice got a bit dazed, 
and I saw her ripening like a plum 
on a tree, getting ready to drop into 
his hands. What could I do? Talking 
only made things worse—made rows 
between her and me. She was free to 
have a friend, she said; and there 
you are. 

“But I could see our lives being 
ruined and our home going. And it 
was Coles, too, that set my boy drink- 
ing. Wife and son! I tell you I was 
nearly crazy! And all the time Coles 
was grinning in my face. 

“Then I met him on the cliff top, 
and he taunted me about Alice and 
my boy. And suddenly I saw the void ° 
behind him and saw the sea below. 
I hit him. Over he went, and I stood 
on top and heard him strike the rocks 
beneath. Of course I ought to have 
looked around before I hit him, but 
I didn’t. Never thought there was a 
party of picnickers to see me hit him. 
I was in a frenzy because of the way 
he’d wronged me, and when he 


. It was a stick. Instinetive'y he gripped it. 
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taunted me with 
pulsively.” 

‘You should have thought first,” 
said Vicat reprovingly. “Fancy not 
looking around to see if anyone was 
watching you. I can’t understand it. 
You say you acted impulsively. 
That's only another way of saying 
vou acted like a fool.” 


it I acted im- 


B Bes MOON had risen clear of the 
forest, and trees, hill, and lake 
shone with a pallid beauty. Both men 
climbed over a confusion of earth, 
stone and uprooted shrubs where the 
heavy rains had caused a neighbor- 
ing embankment to collapse. They 
continued along a path that would 
take them to the village. 

Wary Vicat thought—but did not 
say—that had he been goaded as Jen- 
kins had, he too might have killed 
the taunting wrecker of his home. 
But not impulsively. No, he would 
have planned, allowed for contingen- 
cies, and been discreet. And he would 
have succeeded just the same, but 
gone free! Jenkins would be fortun- 
ate if he escaped hanging—simply 
because he had acted impulsively. 
What folly! 

“Is that a flashlight you have?” 
asked Jenkins, interrupting his train 
of thought. “If it is you’d better 
switch it on.” 

Here the path turned sharply and 
entered a grove of trees, where the 
darkness was in direct contrast to 
the moonlight, and confusing to the 
eyes 

“Vee 
it on.” 

\s his thumb clicked against the 
switch, Jenkins gave a shout: 

“Path’s gone! Been a landslide—” 

But the warning was too late. Vicat 
trod on empty air, fell sideways, and 
went rolling down the slope of a re- 
cent landslide. With feet and hands 
he tried to arrest his progress, but 
the fresh earth merely yielded. He 
grabbed a projecting root; it snap- 
ped, and he dropped into a mass 
which opened sluggishly, closed 
again, and gripped him with a ten- 
acity peculiarly glutinous. And a 
dread thought sped like a bullet 
through his mind. The swamp! 

He knew, with a frantic beating 
of his heart, that the swamp had him. 
He could see it in the moonlight, feel 
its coldness soaking through his 
clothes, and hear.it sigh and gurgle 
with his every-movement. 

Stones and earth, disturbed by his 


agreed Vicat. “I'll switch 





fall, were still dropping round him 
in a series of plops. A chunk of rock 
fell with a sullen squelch before him, 
and he felt its slow descent against 
his body. Past chest, stomach, thighs, 
and when it reached his feet he tried 
to stand on it, but the rock continued 
downwards, leaving him fighting to 
reach the firm ground so enticingly 
near. 

Life is dear, and Vicat fought 
superbly to retain it. His legs moved 
with vigorous kicks, and his powerful 
arms strained at the solid earth. The 
violence of his efforts caused the 
swamp to quiver and shake all 
around him with the mobility of a 
jelly, and to sigh, and vent hollow 
sucking noises like the surge of the 
sea in a Cave. 

Presently his legs grew still, and 
his arms dropped in surrender. He 
was exhausted, and glancing down 
saw that his breast pocket, which 
before had been visible, had now 
disappeared. The swamp was claim- 
ing him, slowly, relentlessly drawing 
him down. He said, very quietly: 

“My God, I’m going!” 

He looked with agony at the full 
moon, so clear, so beautiful, yet so 
unmoved by his plight. There stole 
upon him a merciful semi-stupor, 
which could not, however, prevent 
the focus of his thoughts from swing- 
ing to and fro among unrelated 
things. Jenkins and his crime. . . 
What a silly fellow to act so impul- 
sively. Why didn’t he think first? 
. . . The glint of sun on wet leaves. 

. . The crunching sound an apple 
made between his teeth. . . . The 
button off his shirt, which his land- 
lady ought to have sewn on. . . . His 
mother’s little parlor; he had forgot- 
ten it for over thirty years, but how 
distinct it was now! The clutter of 
photos and china, damp patch be- 
hind the door, and the music stool 
with the revolving seat! As a boy he 
had loved to spin that seat. He was 
doing it now, and heard with delight 
the same old squeaky whir. But sud- 
denly the stool flew into luminous 
pieces that formed the letters of a 
word. And the word was “Down.” 
Down! The word jabbed him, gave 
him a twinge of fear, for that was 
where he was going—down, down 
into the swamp! 

Then a phantom form leaned over 
him, waved its arms and screamed 
words drained of half their meaning: 
“Catch hold, man, catch hold!” 
Something twisted and turned in 


the closed fingers of his left hand, {, 
was a stick. Instinctively he gripped, 
and saw with detached interest that 
Jenkins had the other end and was 
toiling on the bank. He watched 
Jenkins’ efforts with the same de. 
tached interest, saw him lean back 
on the stick and heave. It was a good 
effort. He felt himself move, and al] 
at once his understanding came rush. 
ing back, so that he seized the stick 
with both hands and began to strug. 
gle again. Jenkins made immediate 
headway, and the swamp, with a sob 
that was infinitely regretful, released 
its hold. Sheriff Vicat sprawled on 
solid earth. 

He sat up and said dully: 

“That was a close one.” 

“Yes,” returned Jenkins, rubbing 
his unshaven chin. He added awk. 
wardly, “It was a ground ash stick 
that saved you. Can’t beat ground 
ash when it comes to work like that. 
Supple and strong.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Vicat weak- 
ly. “Muddy, ain’t I?” And opening 
his pocket knife he began to scrape 
the mud from his clothes. 

“You were a fool to save me,” he 
said presently, without looking up. 
“Don’t you see you could have left 
me in the swamp, made your escape, 
and nobody would have known 
about you.” 

“Yes,” said Jenkins. “That would 
have been the wise thing to do, of 
course; but I didn’t think of it. I saw 
you in the swamp and I acted impul- 
sively. I pulled you out.” 


OME BATS like flakes of the night 

were flitting above the swamp. 
A white owl came swooping down 
as if to catch its shadow skimming 
over the swamp’s face. The bats 
vanished, the owl passed on, and only 
a feather was left spiralling down in 
the moonlight. 

The sheriff paused in his scraping 
and looked woodenly at the swamp. 

“In this wallet,” he said slowly, 
“is some money. Take it. The last I 
saw of you was in the swamp! That's 
what I’m going to report. Clear out!” 

And he began again to scrape his 
clothes, while behind him the sound 
of running feet died away in the 
night. 

He scraped busily for some min- 
utes. Suddenly he paused, and into 
his face came a look of startled 
amazement, for he realized that even 
he, Wary Vicat, had for once acted 
impulsively. 
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Plan For Press Month 


By AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 


A GREAT many Catholics know 
that the Catholic Press is important. 
They realize that it is practically the 
only medium in America today 
which is not swayed by propaganda, 
which tells the truth fearlessly. 

There are, however, a great many 
other Catholics to whom the Catholic 
Press is simply a matter of indiffer- 
ence. They are not antagonistic to- 
ward it by any means; they just do 
not think much about it. Its impor- 
tance has never impressed itself upon 
their minds. 

It is high time for these Catholics 
to wake up and give the Catholic 
Press the support it deserves. 

It is not an impractical dream nor 
an impossible task to get support for 
ihe Catholic Press. It needs only 
vision and organization. 

It is well known that Catholic 
organizations, at conventions and 
special meetings, pass beautifully 
worded resolutions urging support 
of the Catholic Press. But usually the 
work ends here. The thought is 
planted in the minds of the member- 
ship that the Catholic Press should 
be supported—but nothing tangible 
is done about it. 

And yet these very organizations 
have it in their power to perform a 
valuable service to the Church—and 
to themselves. Everyone knows that 
if an organization has no special 
work to do, the interest of its mem- 
bers wanes and eventually dies. What 
project could be more stimulating 
and more vitalizing than massed sup- 
port of the Catholic Press? Members 
who subscribed for a paper through 
the organization would find renewed 
satisfaction at the appearance of 
every number. Each time they read 
it they would feel a justifiable pride 
in knowing that, through their ef- 
forts, this particular publication was 
receiving the support that it needs 
to make it a great power for good. 

Press month is here. Why not do 
something to support the Catholic 
Press during February? 

Here is a simple and effective plan. 
Let the heads of Catholic organiza- 
tions devote the month of February 
to a Catholic Press program. The first 
step is to announce this program 


either by means of the telephone 
committee, club bulletin, or local 
newspaper. 

Then a display of Catholic peri- 
odicals and newspapers, including, 
of course, the diocesan organ, should 
be attractively arranged, either on 
the platform or in a conspicuous 
place in the meeting hall. The next 
step is to appoint a subscription com- 
mittee, composed of earnest and en- 
ergetic members who fully realize 
that in getting a subscriber to a Cath- 
olic periodical they are working both 
for the good of their church and their 
organization. Subscription — blanks 
could be secured from the offices of 
Catholic publications, together with 
sample copies. 

Now for the program. One of the 
most interesting forms of entertain- 
ment for club members is the panel 
discussion. Six or eight members 
could work up an interesting and 
highly informative sketch concerning 
the importance of the Catholic Press. 
They could highlight their discus- 
sions by quoting excerpts from vari- 
ous Catholic magazines. Questions 
and answers today rank high in popu- 
larity, and these, too, could be se- 
cured from Catholic magazines and 
worked into the program. A dynamic 
speaker could be secured to give an 
appeal for the support of the Catho- 
lic Press along general lines. 

At the conclusion of the educa- 
tional features of the program, the 
chairman of the subscription com- 
mittee could announce that orders 
would be received from those who 
desire a particular paper or mag- 
azine. 

The display of Catholic publica- 
tions should be kept all during Feb- 
ruary, and into March if the program 
is late in getting started. If a bulletin 
is issued by the club, an appeal for 
the Catholic Press might be made 
therein. The slogan for the organiza- 
tion during February might very 
well be: “Every member subscribe 
for a Catholic publication during 
Press Month.” 

Meanwhile, the subscription com- 
mittee would carry on its work. Mem- 
bers could be contacted personally 
or by telephone. Subscriptions could 
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be taken up not only at the February 
meetings but also in March. 

Is this plan workable? Has it ever 
been put into actual practice? 

Again, yes. Dubuque, Iowa, fur- 
nished a concrete example of what 
can be done for the Catholic Press a 
few years ago. Our Lady of Victory 
Court, Catholic Daughters of Ameri- 
ca, launched a campaign for the offi- 
cial archdiocesan newspaper. Talks 
were given, subscription blanks 
passed out, and members were con- 
tacted personally and by telephone. 
A month was allotted to the drive. 
At its completion, 250 subscriptions 
at $2.00 each had been obtained! 

Dubuque organizations, among 
them the Knights of Columbus and 
the Sherman Circle, undertook the 
work of placing subscriptions to 
Catholic magazines in the Public 
Library. Today there are eleven na- 
tional Catholic publications avail- 
able in the reading room! 


HE AVERAGE member of a Cath- 
"Totic organization would subscribe 
for a Catholic paper or magazine if 
he or she were urged to do so at club 
meetings where good fellowship and 
good sportsmanship prevail. How- 
ever, groundwork must be done. Or- 
ganization members must come to a 
realization that the Catholic Press is 
out of the babyhood stage and has 
now grown up. Today many Catho- 
lic magazines are of a very high cali- 
ber and are constantly improving. 

Nearly every town in the United 
States that boasts of a Catholic 
church possesses at least one Catholic 
organization. Here, then, is an appeal 
to the leaders of these organizations: 
do something during February and 
March to support the Catholic Press. 
Write to Catholic magazines and 
papers for sample copies to be placed 
on a display rack. Urge your mem- 
bership to subscribe to them. Rally 
your officers and committees around 
you to get every member of your or- 
ganization to subscribe to a Catholic 
magazine or paper. 

It will be work, of course. But you 
want work. Your organization will 
wither away unless it has something 
worthwhile for which to labor. 
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Pulling Uown the Idols 


missionary these days often 
persons from far-off sections 
and in some instances 
hips are formed. We are often 

these newcomers who may 
nselves in great embarrass- 
» many of the Chinese set- 
new surroundings, the cus- 
nd superstitions seem as 
ind irreconcilable as they 
in the beginning, and then 
ul readjustment must be 


in mind Mr. Wang, who 


lucated in America and talks 


fluently. He has been in 
month with his family. We 


By DUNSTAN THOMAS, C.P. 


are sufficiently friendly to talk on 
terms of familiarity, and I have 
earned his gratitude by arranging 
with a charitable Christian family 
to take in his wife, who is with 
child. 

Mr. Wang complained bitterly 
that he had tried in vain to find 
lodgings and that no_ landlord 
would consent to housing a stranger 
with child, for fear of a curse des- 
cending on the house afterwards. 
No silly superstition of that sort 
prevails in his native place. He 
moreover deplored the fact that 
there was no lying-in hospital here. 
I didn’t say it, but it crossed my 
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mind that Shylock is getting his 
pound of flesh quite frequently 
even in these days; and that Mr. 
Wang, had he known the local 
customs, might have saved himself 
much trouble. A five dollar bill 
could have done it, with the spirits 
being placated and the landlord 
richer thereby. 

Mr. Wang shook his head and 
said, “Really, Father, I can’t under- 
stand it. I suppose you, too, are 
sometimes greatly annoyed at the 
superstitions of my people.” He was 
sympathetic. I knew Mr. Wang had 
been amused at many things since 
coming here and I hastened to say, 
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“have great respect for your people 
and count many of them among 
my friends, though they are not of 
my’ fold, and I can say quite truth- 
fully that I have been annoyed at 
some superstitions in the past. But 
happily too, I've more than once 
enjoyed a good laugh at the time.” 

I then mentioned the incident of 
the kite that “Hump” was flying 
one day and which fell on the roof 
of a neighbor’s house. The whole 
neighborhood forthwith got into a 
row which lasted for several hours. 
If a kite resembling a human form 
falls on a house, someone in that 
family is marked for death during 
the year; at least the superstition 
says so. The only way to avert that 
calamity is to move, or silly as it 
seems, give a guarantee that no one 
will die. There is a sly insinuation 
of money in this. 


[: was March when young and 
old were flying kites of all descrip- 
tions. There were huge ones shaped 
like fishes, centipedes, and birds, and 
that ever-latent troublemaker, the 
man kite, as it is termed. Those 
flying that kite are more often 
children, and they get many warn- 
ings to use every precaution to keep 
it away from roofs. 

But with so many kites flying 
aloft on a windy day, it isn’t sur- 
prising that a mishap of the nature 
“Hump” got into does occur. I 
was upstairs watching the fun and 
could see several old ladies across 
the way watching like hawks to 
spot any kite which might fall on 
their house, when the very thing 
happened. 

“Hump” hadn’t quite timed pull- 
ing his kite in, and as a result the 
string caught on the tiles and 
snapped. At once like the sudden 
rushing of a wind all his pals 
yelled in amazement, “Hump! You 
are in for it! The best thing you 
can do now is to sneak the kite off 
the roof, though your mother owns 
the house.” Hump seemed to grow 
wings. The Chinese ordinarily are 
apathetic, but when needs be they 
can move with celerity. Hump in 
a jiffy was working with a long 
bamboo pole in back of the house 
vainly trying to dislodge the captive 
kite. 

In the meantime the whole street 
swarmed with the curious of the 
neighborhood, to hear Hump’s 
mother and a rough old lady, the 





innocent victim of it all, having it 
out hot and heavy in a brawl which 
reached superlative heights of an un- 
complimentary nature. 

Each side had its sympathizers 
and the din of battle disrupted the 
kite flying for the day. Finally 
Hump in a masterful effort, got the 
kite free, which considerably helped 
the situation in front. At that pre- 
cise moment, the village peace- 
maker appeared and with a skill 
born of experience succeeded in 
exerting a calming effect on the 
brawlers, who by now, exhausted in 
their vocabularies and _ strength, 
sought the interior of their houses. 

“Did that settle the row?” Mr. 
Wang asked smilingly. “Hardly,” I 


answered, smiling in turn. “The old_ 


lady was taking no chances with an 
early visitation from death. I saw 
her hobble out of the house at night- 
fall followed by some one carrying 
her scanty belongings. The next 
day Hump’s mother called in the 
pagan priests who purified the 
cursed house and in another week 
there was a new tenant in it. 

I have the greatest admiration for 
the new soldiers. They have a wide 
jurisdiction and one of their duties 
is to educate the people in renounc- 
ing superstitions. Chanticleer, after 
centuries of going to the block to 
spill his blood in propitiation to 
the spirit of the departed, may now 
enjoy official protection. I saw him 
yesterday rescued from the sacrificial 
knife by a soldier and carried off. 
He seemed to realize his narrow 
escape, for he crowed lustily. 

The onlookers laughed good-na- 
turedly, but not the owner, who re- 
marked sorrowfully, “I paid a dol- 
lar for that bird.” When any more 
wakes are celebrated hereafter, it is 
decreed that the rooster be absent 
from the liturgy—the sacrifice to be 
made rather toward helping the 
sick and wounded soldiers, whom 
the city has undertaken by  sub- 
scription to nurse back to health. 

In the feathery kingdom’s book 
of “Who’s Who,” Chanticleer’s name 
ranks high. We may read of him 
immortalized in song and poetry, 
and on the stage there is a play 
bearing his name. Heraldry, too, 
displays his gallant figure on noble- 
men’s coats of arms. He is the poo 
man’s alarm clock which heralds 
the dawn. Scripture mentions him 
in connection with Peter's denial 
of Christ and down to the day of 
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the Apostle’s death Chanticleer’s 
voice reminded Peter of his sin. 
To sacrifice, then, a creature of 
such noble lineage to the hideous 
ends of superstition is indeed be- 
meaning him. I have often wished 
I could free him from such abject 
slavery. 

The statue of the much-wor- 
shipped and often much abused 
rain god recently met with an in- 
glorious end when it, along witl 
other idols, was burned by the 
soldiers. They had moved into the 
city’s largest temple where these 
idols had been worshipped for gen- 
erations by the inhabitants _ of 
Kaotsun. I can rejoice with pro- 
priety over the rain god’s downfall, 
because on many occasions in the 
past, this cult was the cause of much 
annoyance to me. 

In a big famine of some years 
ago, he was being carried day and 
night in procession about the city. 
I remember standing one day at the 
mission gate watching him being 
carried by and in a moment of dis- 
pleasure I made a deprecating re- 
mark about him. The bearer, over- 
hearing me, said: “Please don’t say 
such things. Pray to your God for 
rain. 

As rain didn’t come that day or 
the next, the statue was left stand- 
ing out in the scorching sun. The 
Chinese actually talked to it in 
abusive terms and I remember hear- 
ing one fellow say, “You will stay 
there and burn up like our crops 
until you grant our petitions.” 
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I f IS REALLY amusing to hear 
some of the Chinese give their con- 
ception of world geography. They 
generally contend that China is the 
center of the earth, and that it is sur- 
rounded by the other nations. To 
one who does not appreciate the 
Chinese psychology, this may sound 
a bit conceited; but really that is not 
the case. It is simply that they are 
atriotic. We Americans are quite 
the same fundamentally, subcon- 
sciously referring other countries to 
ur own as points of a sphere to its 
center. Be that as it may, the former 
capital of the vast expanse of land, 
und the center of all its culture, was 
Peking. 

Peking lies in the northeastern 
part of China, about one hundred 
ind fifty miles inland from the Yel- 

Sea. It is a rather flat place, 
ibout three miles square, and 
hemmed in by towering walls which 
ire about forty feet high. Within 


hese walls, and immediately -out- 
side them, are all the ancient dwell- 
ing places of the Emperors of old. 
Although it has many foreign estab- 


lishments, Peking cannot be called 
a foreign city—as can Shanghai, Ti- 
entsin and Hong Kong—for its for- 
eign influences are limited and con- 
fined to a rather small quarter of the 
city. By far the greater portion of it 
is Chinese, and here you can see Chi- 
nese life as it is lived anywhere in 
China 
\fter five weeks here my eyes have 
en surfeited with hundreds of 
sights, every one of which was 
to one who was accustomed 
to nothing but the ways of American 
vilization. Some of these I will now 
report, trusting that they will prove 


interesting to the readers of THE 
SIGN 


strange 


Recently, while pedaling my bike 
to school, my health was momentari- 
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Traffic hazard for Peking riders. Note the rubber tires 


ly jeopardized. It happened in one 
of Peking’s thousand alleys. Ahead 
of me, and traveling in the same di- 
rection, were two heavily laden don- 
key carts. I honked my horn as a 
signal to the drivers to give me as 
much room as possible, for with a 
donkey cart in a Peking alley, there 
is not much room for any other size- 
able thing. Yet I figured I could 
make it, if they pulled over just a 
little. With just barely enough room 
for a bike between the carts and a 
wall, I cautiously proceeded. I got 
safely by the first cart (my horn still 
honking) , when suddenly the driver 
up ahead pulled his cart over, thus 
closing up slowly the space through 
which I was navigating. I was travel- 
ing sufficiently fast to get by the cart, 
but the donkey and the wall had 
formed a wedge which made me stop 
fast. Instantaneously the driver had 
the situation in hand. Encouraged 
by my lusty shouting he pulled the 
beast over, thus opening up the way 
for me. On I went without a scratch 
on me or my bike. 

These carts were loaded down 
with coal dust, the kind of stuff we 
in the United States wash away from 
our coal. Here in China, where noth- 
ing is wasted, they use coal dust to 
great advantage. It is carted in from 
the mines, which lie in the hills out- 
side the city, and is sold to local 
dealers. These dealers then take clay 
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and water and make a paste, into 
which the coal dust is mixed thor 
oughly until the whole batter is one 
black mass. It is then spread out in 
layers, about an inch thick, and left 
to dry out in the sun. When it is 
partly dried it is cut up into small 
portions which are rolled into what 
might resemble black walnuts. These 
rolled pieces are then left to dry 
thoroughly, and then it is a finished 
product. This synthetic product is 
not, of course, as good as pure coal. 
But it does burn, and helps to keep 
warm those who cannot afford to 
buy real coal. 

After four thousand years of civili- 
zation, a lumber mill apparently 
does not exist within the confines of 
Peking. I may be wrong in this, but 
if I am I find it hard to understand 
what I have so frequently seen. Car- 
penters are plentiful here, and good 
carpenters too. Their technique is 
very skillful, and their work fine, but 
their process is painfully slow, and 
all because there is no lumber mill. 
Building here begins right from the 
tree. 

If you want a chapel or a house 
built the carpenters will bring im 
huge uncut timbers, and before your 
eyes they will strip them down and 
tool them into anything from roof 
beams to hat racks. They consume @ 
tremendous amount of time to pro- 
duce the goods, but when they do, 
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their product looks as good as any- 
thing I have seen in foreign coun- 
tries. Their wood cutting is truly an 
art, and the skill of the Chinese saw- 
er is something I have never seen 
before. Recently I stood enthralled, 
watching a team of sawyers stripping 
a twenty-foot tree into planks which 
were a half inch in thickness. If you 
don’t think that is difficult, just try 
sawing along a straight line for just 
one foot. 


HINA is still primitive for the 

most part, and that applies 
equally to Peking. Few of the native 
homes have running water. Many 
have pumps right in their backyard 
but many more have not, and so their 
water must come from the public 
water wells of which Peking has 
an abundance. Because of their loca- 
tion and because of the tremendous 
population here it is quite inconven- 
ient for each family to fetch its own 
water. So they get this essential com- 
modity from the “water-man,” to 
whom they pay a small fee for de- 
livering it. 

When I speak of the “water-man” 
you must not visualize a uniformed 
driver‘ pulling up to the door in a 
streamlined tank truck, for here the 
water is delivered in an aggravating 
little vehicle which resembles a flat 
wheel-barrow, to which is nailed two 
elongated tubs about two feet in 
length. I say aggravating, because 
they make the weirdest sound as they 
are maneuvered along Peking streets. 
The wheel and axle are both made 
of wood, and the perpetual contact 
of both produces an effect on the 
auditory nerves which is even more 
unpleasant than the noise made by 
scraping an inflated balloon. 

Practically all foreigners react the 
same to this annoying sound of the 
water barrow. They are seized with 
an impulse to stop at the nearest gar- 
age, buy a pound of grease, and 
smear the axle of every water-barrow 
they meet. Carl Crow in a recent ar- 
ticle entitled “China’s 400,000,000” 
depicts the cacophonic water-barrow 
very nicely: “Wooden axle impinges 
upon wooden hub with unearthly 
screeches which drive a nervous per- 
son frantic. Aside from a certain 
thythmic repetition of the sounds, 
the effect is that of a rather tired pig 
caught under a gate.” In the en- 
deavor to rationalize on the univer- 
sality of squeaky wheel-barrows in 
China, he maintains that the cause 





Fr. Raphael Vance, C.P., starting out on 
one of his missionary tours of the large 
Supu district 


is not to be found in the fact that 
the wheel-barrow coolie is too poor 
to spend any money on precious 
grease. “The simple truth of the 
matter is that he prefers a squeaky 
barrow, for the noise gives him a 
sense of accomplishment he cannot 
otherwise enjoy.” 

Along the streets of downtown 
New York, I have often seen gypsy 
salesmen selling various kinds of 
cheap toys, among which were sticks 
to which were attached imitation 
birds suspended on strings. When 
one of these sticks was swung the 
bird would gyrate in an arc as if in 
flight, and its paper tail would spin 
round, the while the bird would 
emit a whistling sound. On one of 
my first excursions around Peking I 
saw not a few men carrying sticks, 
on which were perched real birds, 
securely attached by a rather long 
string. Ah! I thought, these fellows 
have the real thing—no toys for 
them. But then, after days of seeing 
men carrying birds on sticks, I in- 
quired about it. I was informed that 
according to obsolete Chinese social 
conventions, it was considered un- 
dignified for anyone to walk alone. 
To get over this difficulty, when no 
companion was available, a bird was 
taken along for company and thus— 
by virtue of a_ technicality—social 
stigma was avoided. Today, those 
who still carry birds on strings are 
either hobbyists or die-hards of the 
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old order who consider the abolition 
of these old conventions by the New 
Life Movement of modern China a 
bit too advanced for them. 

These are but a few of the things 
we have seen here in Peking. They 
may sound strange to you, and at 
first they were very strange to us. 
But by now we have become so ac- 
customed to them that we do not 
even advert to them when we see 
them daily. But China still remains 
to the foreigner the land of oddities. 
More of them will be related in an- 
other article. 

While we are here in Peking our 
hearts and our thoughts are in dis- 
tant Hunan. I suppose you, in the 
United States, are receiving news of 
the war there more accurately and 
more speedily than we are. We are 
enjoying peace, but they are still liv- 
ing in danger from air raids. It is 
inspiring for us to learn of the heroic 
work the Fathers and Sisters, far in 
the interior of China, are doing in 
caring for the wounded, the sick and 
the refugees. 

I am sure that all of you are pray- 
ing, as we are, that peace may come 
this year to China and to the whole 
world. Already we begin to sense 
the fact that a vast harvest of souls 
can be gathered in this land, if man 
does not throw too many obstacles 
in the way of preaching the word of 
God. 





Fr. Kieran on his way to school 





Pat O’Brien plays the part of Father Duffy in the 
“The Fighting 69th” 


Warner Bros. 


production, 





James Cagney as Jerry Plunkett and 
Jeffrey Lynn as the poet Joyce Kilmer 


Vembers of the regiment aid their wounded com- 
rades in this realistic scene from “The Fighting 69th” 
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STAGE AND 
OLHEEN 


By JERRY COTTER 


| with alarm, heretofore a national political 
sport, has become the favorite pastime of New York 
theatrical circles. 

While the road companies of last season’s Broadway 
successes are providing more than merely satisfactory 
returns, the situation on the home front is causing con- 
siderable worry. Surprisingly few plays are scheduled 
for February and March openings, and those now run- 
ning are doing so with timetables conveniently handy. 
Helen Hayes, Tallulah Bankhead, and Katherine Hep- 
burn will join the see-America contingent before long, 
leaving metropolitan visitors and residents the alterna- 
tive of spending the remainder of the season at Gone 
With the Wind, or waiting for John Barrymore and his 
tailor-made vehicle, My Dear Children, to arrive. 

According to the reports from Chicago, the “First 
Gentleman” of the theatre has been having quite a 
splendid time for himself, greeting late arrivals in typi- 
cal Barrymore style, keeping his fellow players on the 
alert, and generally proving that the play isn’t always 
the thing. It is evident that Barrymore is not preparing 
himself for a Shakespearean comeback; more likely he 
has dreams of stepping into the spot left vacant by that 
mysteriously missing fourth Marx brother. 

With the possibility of a heart-to-heart talk across 
the footlights with a star who is also a Barrymore, play- 
goers should soon be aroused from their lethargy. 

* * * * 

The state of the theatre, like the nation, is never as 

bad as it seems, even if it often seems quite hopeless. 
* * * * 

Playwrights have taken quite a fancy to the recent 
Spanish War as a topic for dramatization. Ernest Hem 
ingway is pr esenting as his contribution to the theatres 
collection of “what- -really-happened-over-there,” The 
Fifth Column, in which Franchot Tone, Frances” 
Farmer, 
to Spain, but Broadway will reverberate with the echo 


of shot and shell for a long time to come. 
* * * * 


A lively debate was started recently when a New York 
newspaper columnist (not a drama critic) stated that 
censorship of the stage was inevitable, considering the 


incredibly low level to which the standards of amuse 
ment have sunk in the past few seasons. 
The particular play to which he had reference was 


and Lenore Ulric are starred. Peace has come 
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the musical, DuBarry Was a Lady, reviewed in these 
columns last month. Needless to say, a group of critics 
immediately took up the cudgels and proceeded to de- 
ride and belittle the writer with the moral sense. 

Those who believe in the theatre as an art, or enjoy 
it as a medium of entertainment, do not want to see a 
censorship imposed. Far too many of the theatre’s 
worthwhile contributions would suffer by the restric- 
tions which a political censorship would entail. 

However, the continued presentation of plays and 
revues reaching the low standards of many recent offer- 
ings will do far more to bring about such interference 
than any amount of pressure by so-called reform groups. 

* * * 

J. B. Priestley, overlooking an exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop a bright, modern satire, contributed in- 
stead a mildly amusing comedy called WHEN WE ARE 
MARRIED. Rarely have the latent possibilities of a sit- 
uation been passed up so obviously. Whether Mr. Priest- 
ley shied at the idea of satirizing his British contempo- 
raries or whether he failed to realize the potentialities 
of the story he created, we cannot say. 

Three English couples, celebrating a joint silver wed- 
ding anniversary, discover to their horror that the min- 
ister who performed the triple ceremony had not been 
duly qualified. Their attempts to keep the scandalous 
affair secret, to correct the real and fancied faults of 
their respective spouses, and to get their lives back into 
the accustomed grooves, might have been developed 
into a hilarious session. Neither the setting of a pros- 
perous middle-class drawing room of the 1900 era nor 
the indispensable minor characters have been capital- 
ized upon to a satisfactory extent. 

In an attempt to side-step the obvious impulse to 
create a broad farce, Mr. Priestley has also failed to 
write a bright, human-interest comedy. The result, 
neither fish nor flesh, remains drolly British in speech 
and action, with a vein of humor never quite com- 
patible with American risibility. 

The principal virtues of the evening were the per- 
formances of Alison Skipworth, Ann Andrews, Sally 
O'Neil, and J. C. Nugent, and the sapolio quality of 
the lines and scenes. 

* * * * 

Paul Vincent Carroll provided the season with its 
most unexpected failure in his third play, KINDRED. 
It was a special plea to the “artists” of the world to 
band together to save the world. 






Above: A scene from Shirley Temple’s most 
recent picture, “The Blue Bird” 
Below: Two more scenes from “The Blue Bird” 


While Mr. Carrol[ has been, and remains, a writer 
of exceptionally beautiful prose, neither his thesis nor 
his characters were of sufficient depth or clarity to carry 
Kindred through to success. 

Claiming for the artistic gentry a special place of 
honor as being superior to the materialists in the task 
of guiding a world and solving its troubles, brings to 
light the need for broader vision on the part of Play- 
wright Carroll. There is a far greater amount of spirit- 
ual and artistic merit being contributed to the affairs 
of the world than he can see. Thousands who could not 
technically be included in Carroll’s “kindred of the 
spirit” because they have neither the ability nor the 
desire to write, paint, or play, have done more to bring 
the world from shadow into light, than he evidently 
realizes. Kindred only proves again that Carroll, a mas- 
ter of the pen, still has many fields to conquer. The play 
had a cast which rose, on occasion, to heights of bril- 
liance. Aline MacMahon, Barry Fitzgerald, Arthur 
Shields, and Aideen O’Connor were outstanding. 

* * * * 

Paul Robeson, the great Negro baritone, found a 
made-to-order vehicle for his talent in a musical play 
built around a legend of the Deep South, JOHN 
HENRY. As a framework for Robeson’s songs it is ex- 
cellent and unobtrusive; as entertainment it falls some- 
what short of colossal. There is an excellent score by 
Jacques Wolfe with one number, “Sundown in My 
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Soul,” which is highlighted in true Robeson grandeur. 

The mournful strain to be found in much of the 
tradition of the Southern Negro is present in the song 
ind story of the legendary John Henry and his co- 
workers. The story of the six-footer who could lay rails 
and roll cotton better than anybody else around, but 
who meets tragedy, is told with dramatic effectiveness. 

Robeson is aided by a large and capable cast of actors 
and singers, lending just the proper background for the 
magnificent voice of the star. 

John Henry is an entertaining and unusual musical 
play combining the best features of the dramatic and 
concert stages. 

* * * * 

Cecil B. DeMille is preparing a religious spectacle 
based on the life of the Virgin Mary. It is to be known 
as The Queen. of Queens, and according to the advance 
reports the picture will be given a lavish and reverent 
production. 

What the advance reports do not mention is that the 
new film is an outgrowth of last season’s stage play, 
Family Portrait, After a short Broadway run the screen 
rights were purchased for $25,000. Attempts were made 
to keep the sale quiet in fear of an organized Catholic 
boycott against a story entirely incompatible with Cath- 
olic doctrine. We have been informed that the entire 
play has been scrapped and a new story written to 
serve as the basis for DeMille’s production. If this is so, 
it is merely another glaring example of Hollywood in- 
competence and extravagance. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars paid for the screen rights to a play vetoed by 
non-Catholics as entertainment, and protested by Cath- 
olics as a perversion of fact, is certainly not to be con- 
sidered as either careful or intelligent expenditure. 

Che basic beliefs of a sect of even three or four thou- 
sand members demand and should receive the respect 
of the movie makers. Catholics, who form such a large 
bloc of the movie-going public should not be faced with 
even the possibility of having one of their most sacred 
beliefs distorted on the screen. 

* * * 

GONE WITH THE WIND—MGM-—After the most 
persistent, and at times most annoying, publicity cam- 
paign in Hollywood history, David Selznick is proudly 
presenting GONE WITH THE WIND. To say that it 
is the most pretentious and most aspiring film made to 
date, is almost to understate the case. It is all of that 
and more. Technicolor reaches a new high in beauty; 
the screen has never adapted a best-seller more faith- 
fully; its panoramic sweep is brilliant and often awe- 
inspiring. Technically, screen history has been made 
with Gone With the Wind. 

Counterbalancing the favorable features are its al- 

jost interminable length, the fact that it is strictly for 
adult audiences (this will probably precipitate many 
stormy parlor scenes from coast to coast). The moral 
deficiencies of the book have not been suppressed by 
the screen adaptors. An unfortunate thing, for there are 
many scenes and incidents in the unreeling which 
would appeal to younger audiences. 

Vivien Leigh is surprisingly good in the difficult role 
f Scarlett; Clark Gable, as Rhett, surpasses all of his 
previous work, and Olivia de Havilland, Thomas 
Mitchell, and Hattie McDaniel are outstanding in the 


large cast. 
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Barbara Stanwyck and Fred MacMurray in their latest picture 

REMEMBER THE NIGHT—Paramount—A situa- 
tion comedy of average proportions made sparkling by 
the work of Barbara Stanwyck and Fred MacMurray 
and embellished with clever dialogue. A young Dis- 
trict Attorney prosecuting a girl shoplifter has her 
admitted to bail and takes her home to the country to 
spend Christmas with his folks. The inevitable hap- 
pens, with the girl softening under the kindly influ 
ences, and marching off to jail to pay her debt to soci- 
ety. We are given to understand that the D. A. will be 
waiting when she is released. Not new in formula, it 
has the advantage of superior treatment and develop- 
ment, making it excellent light entertainment. 

BLUE BIRD—2zoth Century-Fox—For the first time 
in years, Shirley Temple is blessed with a story instead 
of a vehicle. Maurice Maeterlinck’s famous play has 
been photographed in brilliant technicolor and given 
a sympathetic screen treatment to provide the growing 
young star with her most important picture in some 
time. Every youngster should see it, and taking the 
oldsters along might not be such a bad idea either. 

THE FIGHTING 69TH—Warner Bros.—Based on 
the war activities of New York’s famous Irish regiment 
and the heroic work of its Chaplain, Father Duffy. The 
film abounds in action with some of the most spectacu- 
lar battle scenes yet filmed. The regeneration of a smart- 
aleck recruit, portrayed by James Cagney, and the front- 
line heroism of the regiment’s Chaplain provide the 
story frame. Pat O’Brien is excellently cast as Father 
Duffy; George Brent as Wild Bill Donovan, and Jeffrey 
Lynn as Joyce Kilmer, are admirable. A worthwhile 
film in all departments, it will appeal especially to 
those who have sentimental connections or associations 
with the famous 69th. 

SHOP AROUND THE CORNER—MGM-—The 
combination of Ernest Lubitsch, director of Ninotchka, 
and stars James Stewart and Margaret Sullavan, could 
not help but result in entertainment of high caliber. 
The love story of two employees in a Budapest shop is 
given the added assistance of some of those famous 
Lubitsch touches. The result is a vivaciously appealing 
and human comedy, rating high among the new year's 
offerings. Stewart is rapidly becoming the screen’s out- 
standing male star through consistently good work 
rather than because of any glamor-boy twinkle in his 
eye. It is a hopeful sign. 
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TTLE 
HIDDENHAM 
LAYS UP | 


e . e 
yEnid Dinnis Bea 
aoe 
The Honorable Robert Fitz- he pe 
Ruthven knocked up against ey ¥ 
Tess of Somewhere in London 
at one of the railway termini 
in the memorable September 
when the English Government 
issued an invitation to the chil- 
dren of the crowded districts to 
spend an extended holiday in 
the country. 

Tess was standing in the cen- 
ter of her belongings, which in- 
cluded a bag of provender and 
a gas mask, when Robert liter- 
ally—for such is the way of a 
gas mask—knocked up against 
her. 

“Hello!” Robert said.” Where 
are you off to?” 

“I don’t know,” Tess replied, 
looking wise, not to say mys- 
terious. 

“But,” she added, looking 
still wiser and still more mys- 
terious, “the King knows.” 

“That'll be all right, then,” 
Robert Fitz-Ruthven said. “Got 
any brothers and sisters with 
you?” 

“No,” Tess told him, “I’m 
going with Teacher. Mum’s 
speaking to her over there. I 
haven’t got any brothers and 
sisters.” She took a look at the 
friendly gentleman who talked 
like a boy, and liked him. She 
continued: “If I go to a big 
house I won’t be able to drink 
out of my saucer, Mum says. 
She was a maid in a big house 
before she married.” 

“But don’t they have saucers 
to their cups in big houses?” 
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the other inquired. Then hie added 

it was a shame to téase this all but 
tearful little girl—“I expect it will be 
fun. Ever been in the country?” 

‘No, only tothe seaside,” .Tess 
“T saw the fields from the train. 
| shall be able to play in them now, 
Teacher says.” 
Robert ~ Fitz-Ruthven 
He had become interested in 
this little slum kiddie. Then Tess’s 
father and mother arrived on the 
scene, and a gang of excited children 
absorbed Tess and her appurten- 
ances 

“I'm glad the King knows where 
you are going, anyhow,” her friend 


said 


‘Bravo!” 


said 


of the passing moment told her: “So : 


long!”’ 

Robert _ Fitz-Ruthven 
them go off. He speculated as to the 
destination of this nice little kiddie 
who had been warned to mind her 
table manners. Her parents were 
typical working-class folk: “I only 
hopes as she gets to Mass all right,” 
Robert heard the mother remark as 
they walked back from the receding 
train. His own destination was Little 
Hiddenham, the village in the West 
Country where he spent occasional 
week ends at his brother’s country 
seat. The childrens’ train was bound 
for that part of the world, but it was 
a special, reserved for the King’s 
guests, 

Little Hiddenham had received an 
intimation quite early in the sum- 
mer that possibly hospitality might 
be required of it for evacuated city 
children in the case of war. Little 
Hiddenham faced up to its duty. 
Lady Fitz-Ruthven was a_ prime 
mover in the matter. She was as- 
sisted by the Rector’s wife and 
The Misses Barkham of the 
Hermitage, a pleasant residence that 
liked to call itself a cottage because 
no one was likely to take it seriously, 
found it incumbent on them to fol- 
low suit. 

The Court itself was taking evac- 
uated children; the Rectory had put 
itself down for five! Miss Augusta 
Barkham, the younger and more 
strong-minded of the two, put it 
firmly to her sister. The Hermitage 
possessed a spare bedroom—everyone 
knew that because Tom, their 
nephew, sometimes stayed with them 
-it was plainly up to them to offer 
to take one child. “After all,” Miss 
\ugusta said, “the chances of war are 
remote. Dear Mr. Chamberlain 
would never let such a thing come 


family 


watched 


‘about.” It was* just a patriotic ges- 
ture, so to speak. , 

Miss Amelia was compelled to 
agree. War was certainly unthink- 
able, and children were dear little 
things when they were properly 
brought up, so the Hermitage was 
duly registered for one child from 
one of the London districts. That 
was in the piping days of peace. Now 
war had come upon Little Hidden- 
ham, like everywhere else, and the 
war-time guest had materialized—a 
child from a London slum! 

Little Hiddenham received its con- 
tingent rather later than other 
places. Terrifying stories came along 
of the children who had become in- 
mates of the homes offered to them. 
The Misses Barkham were filled with 
consternation. There was the story 
ofa boy who had opened the gate 
and let the farmer’s bull loose. And 
another who had gone to bed in his 
boots. “If I were you, Aunt Amelia,” 
her nephew Tom said, “I'd adver- 
tise for a flat in the center of Lon- 
don in a safety zone from evacuated 
children,” and the ladies at the 
Hermitage felt that there was much 
to be said for the suggestion. It was 
rather like waiting for bombs! 

“There are worse things than 
bombs,” Miss Augusta remarked 
with sinister intonation. She had 
heard of the child who had been 
sewn into its underclothing and 
never seen a bath. 


Sa was the milieu into which 
the behest of His Majesty 
King George introduced Tess of the 
Binkleys. She was deposited with 
business-like precision in the rose- 
encircled porch of the Hermitage by 
Celia, the Rector’s eldest girl. She 
stood there with her gas mask and 
her bundle, a poorly clad but ap- 
parently clean little girl with a def- 
initely attractive little face. 

“I've brought you your visitor,” 
Celia said. “Her name is Teresa 
Binkley, and her father and mother 
live at this address.” She handed a 
card to Miss Amelia. “Will you 
please see that she sends them the 
postcard that she’s got with her?” 

Celia, shock-headed and _hatless, 
was off without another word. Tess 
cast a wistful glance after her, and 
a bewildered one at the two ladies. 
It was all very bewildering. But the 
ladies had kind faces, and the young 
lady in a cap behind them had a 

. kind face, tee. ; 


“She looks a dear little thing,” 
Miss Amelia whispered to her sister, 
“I think we might have her in the 
dining-room for a minute. Then 
Jane can take her to the kitchen.” 

So Tess found herself in a room 
carpeted and furnished in a fashion 
entirely new to her. She had been 
in the parlor at the Convent, but 
this was much cosier than the con- 
vent parlor, or the room at the Rec. 
tory where one waited when one 
went with a message. 

The child had quite nice manners, 
She was just shy enough not to be 
forward, yet not too frightened at 
the novelty of it all. The ladies of 
the Hermitage began to draw deep 
sighs of relief. Tess did not look as 
though she would demand food out 
of a tin and reject milk that came 
out of a cow. Indeed, she showed an 
awe-struck appreciation of her sur- 
roundings that was highly gratifying 
to her hostesses. 

“I really don’t see why she should. 
not take her meals with us,” Miss 
Augusta said to her sister, “when she 
feels more at home. The Rector is 
having the children to table with his 
family. He says it’s civilizing. The 
dear Rector is so very broadminded. 

“Though I must say,” she added, 
“I can’t see anything civilized about 
Celia. They say she has been seen in 
trousers! It must be a great sorrow to 
her poor mother.” 

“Well,” her sister agreed, “I must 
say it doesn’t seem so bad.” 

But when Jane reappeared, some 
minutes later, there was a decidedly 
scared look on her face. The two 
ladies eyed her apprehensively. 

“When I took her coat off,” Jane 
said, “I noticed something she'd got 
on her.” 

The listeners gave a simultaneous 
gasp as Jane paused. The expression 
on Jane’s countenance was the op- 
posite to reassuring. 

Miss Augusta faced the situation. 
It was war time and one had to face 
facts. Terrific facts. 

“Was it a flea, Jane?” she asked, 
“or—worse?”’ 

(Oh, those dreadful stories that 
she had heard.) 

“It wasn’t neither,” Jane said; 
and then she dropped her bomb. 


“It was a medal with the Virgin 


Mary on it. She must be a little 
Romanist.” 

There was a deep silence. The 
ladies of the Hermitage shot a glance 
at each other. A little Romanist! It 
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was a species which they had never 
come across outside literature. There 
were no Romanists in Little Hidden- 
ham; and if there had been there 
would have been no social contacts 
with the Misses Barkham—even 
chapel people remained outside their 
circle. 

“Oh, dear! How very awkward!” 
Miss Amelia gasped. “What ought 
we to do, do you think, Augusta?” 

“We've got to keep her,” was the 
Spartan lady's rejoinder. “War time 
is war time.”” Augusta, on the whole, 
preferred Popish medals to (to put 
it plainly) vermin. 

“Well,” Miss Amelia said, imitat- 
ing her sister’s courage, “we can take 
her to church with us on Sunday, 
and perhaps she may learn better, 
poor little thing.” 

“She looked such a nice, clean 
little girl,” she went on, with a sigh. 
“I suppose it was the Virgin Mary 
on the medal?” 

Jane crushed the forlorn hope. She 
had seen a similar one on what they 
called a rosary. 

“I suppose we will have to let her 
have her meals with us,” Miss 


Amelia said, when Jane had van- 
ished. “Shé may get talking to Jane, 
and we are responsible for the girl 
since she was confirmed. Those Ro- 
manists, you know, are very danger- 











ous with their medals and beads.” 

Augusta suddenly waxed epigram- 
matic. 

“Medals and beads don’t breed, 
anyway,” she opined. “The child is 
clean.” 

So Tess had a place laid for her 
at the table in the dining room. It 
must be admitted that her behavior 
was irreproachable. She made friends 
very gently with Timothy, the black 
cat, caressed him softly and even 
wished to share her dinner with him. 
She was alert to acquire the correct 
table manners, spreading her table- 
napkin over her lap, as the ladies 
did, and even going one better than 
them by wiping her mouth after 
each mouthful of food. 

About half way through lunch 
Tess came out with a direct question. 

“Where am I going to Mass on 
Sunday?” she inquired. “Mum told 
me to ask.” 

It was well that the truth had al- 
ready been broken to her hostesses. 

“Do you always go to—er—church 
on Sunday?” Miss Amelia asked in 
a faint voice. 

“Why, yes,” Tess replied. “I’ve 
never missed since I was a baby. 
Mum told me to be sure to find out 
in good time where I could get to 
Mass on Sunday.” 

“Well,” Miss Augusta said, “this 
is only Monday.” 

“We could take you to church on 
Sunday,” Miss Amelia murmured. 
She was glad that there would be 
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time to give the child a little in- 
struction first. 

“If I couldn’t go to Mass,” Tess 
continued, “I’d have to go home 
again.” 

“But if you went home you would 
have a bomb dropped on you,” Au- 
gusta told her, rather brutally. 

Tess considered the objection. “I'd 
have to,” she said, philosophically. 
Then she added, cheerfully: “Mum’s 
guardian angel won't let bombs drop 
on her ‘cos. she’s looking after 
Daddy.” 

Her audience approved the senti- 
ment. Guardian angels were quite 
sound. They were mentioned in the 
Bible. 

“But you would be sorry to leave 
this beautiful place, with the birds 
and flowers,” Miss Amelia suggested, 
gently. 

Tess looked out of the window. 
She looked at the well-spread table. 

“I'd have to,” she repeated. “I'd 
have to ask the King to let me go 
home. Father Murphy said that some 
of the children who went to the 
country couldn’t go to Mass because 
there weren’t any Catholics in the 


place.” 
“We have a_ beautiful church 
here,” Miss Augusta said. “I will 


show it to you. It is very ancient, and 
there is a crusader buried there in 
what is called the Fitz-Ruthven 
chantry. There are no Roman Cath 
olics in Litthe Hiddenham.” 


That same afternoon she took 
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She was deposited with business-like precision in the rose-encircled porch of the Hermitage by Celia, the Rector’s eldest girl 
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less into the village and showed her 
the church, It was a little gray build- 
ing sunk into the green sod, like the 
mouldering grave-stones that sur- 
rounded it. Generations of villagers 
were sleeping their long sleep there, 
Miss Augusta told her. She was by 
way of being poetical, and would 
have quoted Gray’s Elegy except 
that the “rude forefathers” might 
be misunderstood. You have to be 
so careful with children. 

ess, as it happened, was poetic, 
too. She glanced round the dark 
little edifice that smelt ever so old, 
and made a curious comment. 

“Is it sleeping, too?” she asked. 
\nd as she received no answer she 
continued. “Will it wake up one day 
like the people in the graves?” 

Miss Augusta took her over to the 
recumbent crusader. Robert  Fitz- 
Ruthven was his name. He lay, with 
his legs crossed, on his alabaster 
tomb. 

“Is he a saint?” Tess inquired. 
“Our saints stand up in our church.” 

“It's an effigy,” her guide ex- 
plained. “The crusader’s body is 
buried here.” 

“And will he wake up, too?” Tess 
regarded the figure with interest. 

‘I’m sorry he’s not a saint,” she 
said. “If he had been a saint I'd have 
asked him pray that I might go to 
Mass on Sunday because I'd like to 
stay on here.” 

Tess took very kindly to country 
life. The cows interested her. They 
had such kind faces, and they were 
trying to talk to her, not to eat her 
up, when they moved their mouths. 
Poor Miss Amelia’s plan of introduc- 
ing the little evacuee to a more en- 
lightened form of worship received 
an unexpected setback. Celia blew in 
next day to see how the kiddie was 
getting on and turned down the sug- 
gestion promptly. 

‘Dad wouldn’t hear of it,” she 
said. “He says it isn’t playing the 
eame to take the kids to churches 
their people don’t approve of. If she 
can’t get to Mass she’ll just have to 
stop at home. There’s no Catholic 
church within five miles.” 

Miss Amelia was a little taken 
aback. It was strange of the dear 
Rector to talk of “playing the game” 
in connection with religion; but 
then, the dear Rector was a little 
strange. The way that he let his girls 
run wild! 

In a couple of days the Misses 
Barkham got quite accustomed to 
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By SISTER MARY EULALIA, R. S. M. 


Some say you would have stayed had one but said: 
“Tarry awhile with us—no need for haste, 

You have partaken of the wine and bread— 

To linger with your Host is in good taste.” 

But you were harried with desire and fears 

Lest traffic in the dark be brought to light. 

To you the day was as a thousand years, 

And restless fever seized you in the night. 

So you went forth to wait beneath the trees 

That gave you shelter when the sun was high. 
They shivered now as if an icy breeze 

Had chilled their roots as you were drawing nigh, 
Your clammy hand closed not on silver now 

As sweat of black despair oozed from your brow. 











the large Sign of the Cross that Tess 
made before and after meals. She 
was really a very good little girl. She 
was able to be useful and take Miss 
Augusta’s shoes to be mended by the 
village cobbler all by herself. 

It was on that same expedition 
that Tess for a second time ran into 
Robert Fitz-Ruthven. 

“Hello,” the latter said. “So the 
King sent you to Little Hiddenham. 
He never let on to me.” 

“Do you know the King?” Tess 
inquired, interestedly. “Well, I’ve 
met him,” Robert replied, “but I 
was joking. How do you like Little 
Hiddenham?” 

“I like it very much,” Tess said. 
“We had plum tart for dinner today 
and I wipe my mouth with a cloth 
all to myself. But,” she added, sadly, 
“I’ve got to go home because I can’t 
go to Mass on Sunday. I’ve written 
to the King to ask him to let me go 
home.” 

“Oh, I say,” the other cried. “What 
a pity!” 

Tess put her hand in her pocket 
and drew out a crumpled envelope, 
very nearly dropping Miss Augusta’s 
shoes in the effort. She showed it to 
Robert. It was tersely addressed to: 
“The King, Winser carsle.” There 
was no stamp on it. 

“T hadn’t got a stamp,” Tess ex- 


plained. “Mum gave me my stamps 
already licked onto envelopes ad- 
dressed to her.” 

“Look here,” Robert Fitz-Ruthven 
said, “you give me the letter and I'll 
see about it for you. I suppose you've 
told the King the circumstances— 
that you can’t get to Mass, isn’t it?” 

Tess nodded. “It took me a long 
time to write,” she said, “because 
there was no one to help me.” 

She glanced up, shyly. “What is 
your name, please?” she asked. 
Robert told her. “Why,” Tess cried, 
“that’s the name of the man with 
his legs crossed. If he had been a 
saint I could have asked him to let 
me go to Mass on Sunday.” Then 
she added: “But I did ask him, all 
the same.” 

“That’s my ancestor,” Robert said. 
“Poor old bean, we did him out ofa 
lot of prayers—hope he’s in heaven 
notwithstanding.” 

Tess handed him the letter. “I'll 
see to it all right,” her friend told 
her. “So long.” 

Tess made her way to the cob- 
bler’s. It had been a_ thrill—this 
latest adventure! She handed Miss 
Avgusta’s shoes over, together with 
the message. : 

“So you're one of the vackies,” Mr. 
Figgis said. “Come for the duration, 
I suppose?” 
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“| don’t know,” was Tess’s reply. 
“If I can’t go to Mass I shall have to 
o home again. I'll ask Mum to 
fetch me, if the King lets me.” 

The other took a long look at her. 
“Don’t you like the country?” he 
asked. He was engaged in mending a 
shoe. 

“Yes, I love it,” Tess said. “My 
Daddy used to be a gardener in the 
country before I was born and he 
loves it too. I’d love to stay on but 
[can’t go to Mass; it’s five miles off. 
There aren’t any Catholics in Little 
Hiddenham.” 

Mr. Figgis picked out a thread and 
waxed it. “I used to go to Mass when 
[ was your size,” he commented. “I 
haven’t been since I came out here 
-a matter of forty-five year.” 

“Oh, how awful!” Tess gasped. 
“Doesn't your wife go to Mass 
either?” 

“She’s been dead twenty year,” 
Mr. Figgis said. “She never went to 
Mass in her life,” he added, crisply. 

“How awiul!” Tess repeated. “It’s 
terrible to live so far away from a 
church. I’ve written to the King to 
ask him if I may go home. The King 
sent me here, you know.” 

“Posted it?” Mr. Figgis asked. He 
was not electrified. These brats from 
London were adept at fairy tales. 
He didn’t blame them for wanting 
to go home. They missed their fried 
fish and chips. “Let me know if the 
King answers,” he said, and Tess 
promised him that she would. 

The days of the week passed 
quickly. Tess was enjoying every- 
thing, even Miss Amelia’s stories 
which she told her after supper. 
Some were burdened with a moral, 
but there were also Cinderella, and 
other fairy tales which Tess had 
heard many times, and Miss Amelia 
had a very nice voice that made 
listening a pleasure, even to stories 
that she had heard before. 

It was on Friday at midday din- 
ner that the King’s reply came. Tess 
was eating her codfish. “We must 
give her fish,” Miss Augusta had an- 
nounced. “Roman Catholics are 
bound to eat fish on Fridays—it’s no 
good Jane suggesting egg pie; and 
we must enter into the spirit of the 
dear Rector, though he does put it 
in rather a slangy way.” A smart 
chauffeur appeared at the gate and 
delivered a note addressed to Miss 
Teresa Binkley. It bore the Fitz- 
Ruthven crest and the Misses Bark- 
ham were in a state of hectic antici- 


pation. Miss Amelia read it out to 
Tess. 

“Her letter to His Majesty had 
received consideration, but it was 
thought unnecessary for her to re- 
turn to London as a car would be 
sent on Sunday morning to take her 
to the Catholic church at Dashley.” 
The letter was signed “Robert Fitz- 
Ruthven, on behalf of His Majesty 
King George.” 

Tess in a wild state of rapture, 
recounted her meeting with the kind 
gentleman who had taken her letter 
to the King. 

“That was just like Mr. Robert,” 
Miss Amelia said, “he is always hav- 
ing a bit of fun with the children. 
But how kind of him! So the car will 
be calling here on Sunday. I must 
see that Jane has on her best cap.” 


UNDAY morning saw the arrival 
S of a roomy car. To the delight 
of Tess, and the intense gratification 
of her hostesses, it was driven by 
Mr. Fitz-Ruthven himself—as charm- 
ing and agreeable as he always was. 
“So you’re the only Catholic in Little 
Hiddenham,” the latter commented 
as he held the door open for Tess 
to climb in. 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” Tess cried. 
“There’s poor Mr. Figgis! He hasn’t 
been able to go to Mass for forty- 
five years. Please, please, go and 
fetch Mr. Figgis to come along with 
us.” 

“But will he want to?” Robert de- 
murred. 

“Of course he will!” Tess cried. 
“Oh, won't it be lovely?” 

“I hope so,” the Honorable Robert 
said. “We'll collect Mr. Figgis.” 

Mr. Figgis was finishing his break- 
fast when the crested car stopped at 
his gate. The shoemaker could form 
no idea of what might have hap- 
pened. People who ride in cars do 
not have emergency uses for cob- 
blers. 

The Honorable Robert Fitz-Ruth- 
ven explained his business tersely. 
The bewildered Mr. Figgis gathered 
that he was expected to do his duty 
by allowing one of the evacuated 
children to conduct him to Mass, of 
which the latter understood that he 
had been deprived for forty-five 
years. 

“You can’t disappoint the kid- 
die,’ Robert told him, for Mr. 
Figgis was out to protest. “It can’t 
do you any harm if you were brought 
up in it. Come along; be a sport.” 
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“I was brought up in it, right 
enough,” Mr. Figgis admitted. 

“I just slipped out of it, as it were. 
Well, I don’t mind if I do come 
along. One’s got to play up, I sup- 
pose. Everyone’s doing it.” 

“It was just like a fairy tale,” Tess 
cried, a little more than an hour 
later when she was being conveyed 
home, Mr. Figgis having been 
dropped at his own door. “It was 
lovely of the King to tell you to 
bring the car and take me and Mr. 
Figgis to church.” 

“A new sort of Cinderella,” Robert 
suggested, “with a fairy god-mother 
who turned a pumpkin into a car 
and took her to church instead of to 
a ball. You tell the Misses Barkham 
that. They'll be delighted.” 

So Tess told the whole story to the 
Misses Barkham. It was really quite 
a pretty story—and the terrible old 
Mr. Figgis being got to go anywhere 
was really rather wonderful. All the 
same Miss Augusta felt it incumbent 
on her, in the interests of truth, to 
point out to Tess that the King had 
not actually known where she was 
going. His gracious Majesty had ar- 
ranged the whole thing, no doubt, 
but he could hardly have known 
where one little girl was going. 

Tess listened with clouded eyes. 
Disappointment was written on her 
countenance. 

Then Miss Amelia slipped in he: 
comment. She glanced at her sister 
for she was being greatly daring. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “it was the 
King’s King who knew where you 
were coming? And perhaps He sent 
you here so that poor Mr. Figgis 
might be got to go to, to—a place 
of worship.” 

“Oh, that would be a lovely story,” 
Tess cried. “Will you tell it to me 
as well as Cinderella?” 

Tess’s extended holiday extended 
for many weeks. But the ride to Mass 
became unnecessary later on, for a 
contingent of Catholic children 
came to Little Hiddenham, and a 
priest came over to say Mass for 
them, and for Tess’s father and 
mother (the former having got a 
job on the Court estate) and Mr. 
Figgis. —The Rector lent them his 
parish hall, and his daughter Celia 
(in trousers) helped to prepare the 
place for the Rector’s guests. And the 
little gray church snuggling in the 
sod nearby smiled in its sleep, as 
though half-awakened by a pleasant 
dream. 





N OT only the essential theology 
of the life of Christ but also its essen- 
tial drama, lies in the fact ihat He 
was God Who became man; and that 
in order to duplicate with exactness 
the typical career of man on earth, 
He unburdened Himself of certain 
visible concomitants of Divinity. 
Speaking of Him, St. Paul says that 
He, “being in the form of God... 
emptied Himself .. . being made in 
the likeness of men.” 

His disrobing on Calvary symbol- 
ically suggests the same idea—God so 
completely humanized, so completely 
representative of His race, that in the 
great act of redemptive representa- 
tion He would not be provincialized 
or dated by the costume of a country 
or the fashions of a year. When He 
would stretch Himself on His cross, 
He would be ambassador for the 
men of all time. And the men of all 
time have their racial solidarity, not 
by virtue of the clothes they wear, 
but by virtue of the human constitu- 
tion of their soul and body. Christ 
died virtually unclothed, without any 
essential benefit of couturier or 
chronologist. 

This fact of Our Lord’s complete 
racial integrity deserves periodic at- 
tention. The most important person- 
ality in Christian history and Chris- 
tian philosophy is Christ. The fact of 
Christ is the key idea of the Chris- 
tian system. If there were no Christ, 
there would be no Christianity. I do 
not mean merely that Christianity 
would not have that name to go by, 
but that Christianity the thing would 
not exist. Christ is the author, the 
power, and the spirit of Christianity. 

Consequently, the efficiency of the 
Christian system both in private liv- 
ing and corporate effort depends 
greatly on the realization of Christ, 
upon making Him as real a person 
as He was. If the providence of God 
made Christ a real person and situ- 
ated Him in real circumstances, it 
did so because it was the most effec- 
tive thing to 
do. Our Re- 
deemer did 


not cry out Of His Divine Knowledge But By Reason of His Human Experience 


His messages 





In the Likeness of Men 


By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


from the sky. He did not do His re- 
deeming behind a curtain. He did 
not manufacture His miracles in a 
workshop and then present them to 
the public through the offices of a 
distribution department. Christ was 
there on the spot, just as water and 
hills and highways and weather were 
there. 

In this intimate contact with men, 
this contact which could be measured 
with the eye and ear and touch, Our 
Lord got His business done. He was 
not a distant idea. He was a present 
reality. A tailor could have cut Him 
a suit of clothes. He could have 
driven an automobile as well as He 
actually did ride a horse if the history 
of automobiles could have caught up 
with Him. When we read that He 
was a Carpenter, we are not tovunder- 
stand some transcendent craftsman- 
ship that would locate Him socially 
above the scions of the earth. His 
carpentering consisted of joining 
timbers and of handling such pro- 
saic trade implements as the hammer 
and saw and chisel. Again, if history 
could have caught up with Him, 
Christ might have been building 
garages and radio cabinets. 

The things that are said of Him 
are real things, and mean what they 
would mean if they were stated of 
you or me. He taught the multitudes, 
and in teaching them His words were 
produced by the same throat anat- 
omy that operates when you or I 
vocalize. There was nothing highly 
special about the literal meaning of 
the narrative and description which 
have been written of Jesus. We can- 
not visualize His divinity; but there 
is no trick to the understanding of 
His human record. 

For instance, what do we know 
about Christ’s appearance? What did 
He look like? The answer to that is 
not that we do not know. We do 
know a great deal about it. The 
things that we know about it are 
more numerous than the things that 


Since Christ Became Man He Understands Us Not Only By Reason - 
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we do not know about it. True, we 
have no photographs of Christ. More 
than that, we have not been given a 
description of His person by any 
qualified witness. We cannot sa 
whether He was of light or dark 
complexion. We cannot say whether 
He was stouter or thinner than we 
might be inclined to imagine Him, 
He may have been a very tall man or 
He may have been a man of average 
height. He may have had a deep 
voice or a voice of average pitch. 

These are the things which we do 
not know about Our Redeemer. Now 
what would be a sample of the things 
that we do know about His appear- 
ance? We may not know the color 
of His hair; but we do know that He 
had hair that was tousled by what- 
ever winds blew in Judea and Gali- 
lee. We may not know whether His 
eyes were large and set wide apart; 
but we do know that He had eyes 
and that they had to be shaded on 
occasion against the light of an Avsi- 
atic sun. We do not know whether 
He was short or tall; but we know 
that He stood upright and walked 
like any other man. We do not know 
under what type He would be classi- 
fied by theatrical standards; but we 
know that in any crowd He would 
be identified as a man. 

We know also that rain fell on 
Him and that the weather affected 
the texture and tint of His skin. We 
know that walking and talking and 
all physical effort made Him tired; 
and we know that when He was tired 
He slept and recuperated His human 
energy. We know that brambles 
could scratch Him as well as that 
nails could transfix Him. And we 
know that when He bled, His blood 
could be analyzed and its corpuscles 
counted in a laboratory. And we 
know that with Him as with us the 
yielding of His blood would be ac 
companied by pain—pain of the 
truest kind. Christ looked like a man. 

Another thing—Christ acted like a 

man. And 
is per 
haps a more 
remarkable 
fact to visual- 
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ize than that other fact that He 
looked like a man. We are accus- 
tomed to think of Our Lord, not as 
His contemporaries saw Him, but ac- 
cording to our casual idea of what 
He should have looked like and how 
He should have acted. We imagine a 
transfigured Christ. And the reason 
why we fancy Him in this form is 
because He was so tremendously 
more important than any other man 
who lived. But His apostles did not 
ilways see a transfigured Christ. Only 
three, one quarter of the apostolic 
band, Peter, James, and John, were 
mn the mount of the transfiguration. 

Even after His resurrection, Our 
Lord was taken for a gardener by 
Magdalen, and for a fellow-traveler 
by the two disciples whom He met 
on the road to Emmaus. We do not 
hear of people staring at Him in the 
street and then pursuing Him be- 
cause His look and manner imme- 
diately revealed Him as a visitor 
from heaven. And even when they 
commented on His _preaching— 
‘never did man speak like this man” 

they were talking about a man in 
the first place; and in the second place 
they were not talking about the man’s 
voice or his vocabulary. The people 
were talking about the message it- 
self, for they said: “He speaks as one 
having authority.” 

In fact that whole organism which 
we call the human nature of Christ 
was simply an instrument—an instru- 
ment through which divinity was des- 
tined to deal with men. God became 
man that He might live with men in 
human circumstances, that He might 
talk to them in a human language, 
ind that He might die for them a 
human death. Consequently it was 
all of a piece with His destiny that 
as an infant He.was helpless and He 
cried. As a child He learned to talk 
under His mother’s tutelage, and to 
walk by the aid of her hand and her 
encouragement. When He was hun- 
gry, He ate. When He was thirsty, 
He drank. He worked until the per- 
spiration dripped from His forehead. 
Miracle was kept in the background, 
and when it appeared it cried out 
with the weight of most devastating 
drama, that this person who acted so 
much like a man was God. 

Carrying this thought a little fur- 
ther we discover still other things 
which can be known about Our 
Saviour. Just as we are given very 
definite clues about how He looked 
and how He acted, we are given clues 


also as to how He reacted, how He 
felt. If Christ was as completely hu- 
man as the rest of His human breth- 
ren, then He experienced the whole- 
some human emotions which fitted 
the situations in which He was in- 
volved. Of course, those emotions 
never led Him the merry chase that 
the rest of us often experience. He 
would never, for instance, lose His 
head and say the wrong thing. He 
would never become angry because 
someone innocently collided with 
Him in the street. He evidently did 
not make it a habit to accuse His 
disciples of being slow to understand, 
though often He must have found 
them to be precisely that. This is not 
saying that He lacked feeling, but 
only that His feelings never ran away 
with Him. 


E COULD feel reasonably elated, 
H and He could feel reasonably 
downcast. He certainly felt comforted 
at Peter’s profession of faith—““Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.” And He certainly felt dejected 
at Peter’s denial of any connection 
with Him—“I know not the man.” 
He was sad at the tomb of Lazarus; 
for He wept. He was sad as He looked 
down on the city of Jerusalem; for 
it is on the record that He wept then 
also. But He was not sad as He sat 
down and entertained a group of lit- 
tle children; for that is not a sound 
method of entertaining children. 

We cannot imagine Jesus radiating 
gloom as He visited the little house 
in Bethany where Martha and Mary 
served Him refreshments. Who can 
say what limits there were to the dis- 
plays of lovely human feeling at 
Nazareth? How often and how ar- 
dently must He not have embraced 
His mother Mary? And how many 
a time must His little heart have 
been lifted up by the fondling of His 
mother? There is no known revela- 
tion which forbids us to believe that 
the sound of childish laughter could 
often be heard echoing through the 
workshop of St. Joseph, and that the 
laughter was the laughter of Christ. 
And at the other end of the emo- 
tional scale, we find a desolation that 
is beyond minds to conceive in that 
cry from the cross—““My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
Who will ever interpret the sparkle 
in His eye as He listened to exciting 
tales about Himself told Him by 
Magdalen and two disciples when 
they spoke to Him unaware? 





THE ‘f SIGN 

The whole point of these remarks 
is derived from the fact that Christ 
had experimental knowledge of hu. 
man life. He lived it as we live it 
His daily routine was essentially the 
same. He was acquainted with the 
joys and sorrows of normal living—o, 
what we lightly refer to as the ups 
and downs of life. He met the same 
situations—people who liked Him 
very much and people who disliked 
Him very much; nature in her better 
moods with blue sky and brilliant 
sunsets, and nature in her nastier 
moods with dark and storm; the an- 
tics of children at play which amused 
Him, and the antics of malicious and 
thieving adults which angered Him; 
days of employment and days of un 
employment; days of hunger and 
days of abundance; days when He 
was feted by the rich and a day when 
He had to go to His cross. 

Consequently, we can always trust 
Christ to understand us. And to un- 
derstand us not only out of the 
abundance of His divine knowledge, 
but out of the completeness of His 
human experience. To understand, 
not simply because He knows, but be. 
cause He has had similar adventures. 

We do not have to wonder what is 
happening when we direct an action 
to Christ. We can ordinarily find a 
pattern for the matter recorded in 
the Gospels. A pattern in which 
someone else has occupied the posi: 
tion which we are in and a reaction 
on the part of Christ similar to the 
reaction which we can expect from 
Him. When we pray we can think of 
Christ as understanding our need 
better than we do, as understanding 
our words, as seeing us, just as He 
did when Peter cried out, “Lord, save 
me; I perish.” When we worship 
Him, the situation is the same as 
when the leper fell down and adored 
Him. When we fall and repent of 
our fall, the dramas of Peter and 
Magdalen are done over again. 

We shall meet Christ in heaven, 
and our meeting can be accompanied 
with the human conventions with 
which we are familiar. We will see a 
real man. We can clasp a real human 
hand. We can speak to Him in Eng: 
lish. Then, incidentally, we shall 
know the color of His hair and of His 


eyes and the quality of His voice. We 


shall notice His stature and the shap? 
of His countenance, and possibly we 
shall remember people whom we 
knew on earth who all the while 
looked very much like Him. 
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Heaven and Earth Will Pass 


The text refers to the heavens (sun, stars, etc.) and 
but my words shall not pass away” (Luke 21: 33). I 
always understood that heaven was forever, but this 
text says that it will pass away.—WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


The text refers to the heavens (sun, stars, etc.) and 
the earth; in other words, the whole material universe, 
which will one day pass away and give place to a new 
world. The visible world looks very permanent, but 
Our Lord’s words are much more so, for the former shall 
pass away, but His words will endure forever. The 
heaven of the blessed is not included in the text. It is 
eternal. 


Cassock, Biretta, Maniple 


(1) What is the origin of the cassock and the biretta? 
(2) Why does the priest remove the maniple when 
preaching, and at weddings, funerals, and during the 
asperges? TORONTO. 

(1) In the beginning of the Church there was no 
distinctive dress worn by the clergy outside divine serv- 
ices, but gradually a clerical garb was introduced. The 
Council of Braga in Portugal in 572 A. D., for instance, 
required the clergy to wear a vestis talaris or tunic 
which reached to the feet. The reason seemed to be 
that it was regarded as unbecoming to have the lower 
limbs uncovered during the liturgical functions. This 
was probably the origin of the cassock, which is still 
termed vestis talaris “in the liturgy. Others see in the 
cassock a modification of the Roman toga. 

The biretta is a development of the birrus, a cloak 
with a hood, which was a common dress at one time. 
After a time the hood became the head covering of the 
clergy. Since the sixteenth century it has been equipped 
with peaks which makes it easier to put on and off. The 
Roman biretta has three peaks—front, back and on the 
tight side. The birettas of Doctors of Divinity and 
Canon Law have four, as a mark of distinction. 


(2) The maniple was originally a handkerchief or 


¢ The SIGN-POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters 
for our subscribers. Letters containing questions should be addressed to The Sign-Post, 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and address as a sign of good 
faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer's con- 
sent. @ Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. © Questions should be kept separate from other business. @ Questions are 
not answered by personal letter. © Matters of conscience and urgent moral cases should 
be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. @ Anonymous letters will not be considered. 
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small napkin. It is used exclusively at Mass. Hence, 
during ceremonies which are not part of the Mass it 
is removed. 


Husband Became Atheist 


A Catholic woman married a Catholic man before a 
priest. The man later became an atheist. He forcibly 
prevents her from attending Mass and even refuses to 
let her have a prayer book or rosary beads. Can his wife 
obtain a divorce through the Church under the Pauline 
Privilege and marry another?—NEW YORK. 


The Pauline Privilege is applicable only in the case 
of two unbaptized persons, one of whom receives Chris- 
tian Baptism and the other refuses to be converted, or 
at least to live in peace with the other party without 
prejudice to the faith of the convert. Hence, it cannot 
apply in the above case. Canon Law does allow the 
ecclesiastical authority to permit separation when one 
party is an occasion of grave danger to soul or body 
(Canon 1131). The case should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Pastor, who may be able to talk a little 
sense into the man. 


Thanksgiving After Communion 


(1) When there is no time to make a thanksgiving 
after Mass, would it be better to recetve Holy Com- 
munion before Mass and return thanks during it, or 
receive during Mass and make little or none? In the 
church I attend, Holy Communion is distributed before 
Mass. (2) Is it better to follow the Missal from the be- 
ginning, even though I have just received, or is it more 
proper to spend the time in_ thanksgiving? — prrts- 
BURGH, PA. 


(1) The proper time for the faithful to receive Holy 
Communion, when they assist at Mass, is after the Com- 
munion of the celebrant. The structure of the Mass and 
the prayers thereof imply this. But for a reasonable 
cause it is permitted to distribute Holy Communion 
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either before or after Mass. If the practice in your 
church is to distribute it before Mass, it would be better 
io receive before Mass, if by not doing so it would be 
necessary for the priest to distribute the Holy Eucharist 
again during the Mass to you only. But if he distributes 
again during the Mass, ordinarily, we think it better 
to receive at that time, for you have offered the Mass 
with the priest and are now partaking of its fruits. If 
there is only a little time for thanksgiving, then Our 
Lord would be satisfied with the proper use of that 
little time. 

(2) The missal itself has thanksgiving prayers—the 
Communion and Post Communion. Follow the missal 
from beginning to end. Liturgical devotion is very 
pleasing to God, for it is the prayer of the priest and 
the whole congregation. However, in this matter there 
ire no hard and fast rules to be followed. Your Confessor 
will be able to give you personal direction. 


Anointing In Baptism: Name In 
Confirmation: Mystical Death In Mass 


(1) Please explain the significance of the anointing 
with oil in Baptism. (2) Why is a name conferred in the 
Sacrament of Confirmation? (3) What are we to under- 
stand by these sentences taken from a book on Religion? 

rhe mystical death which Christ dies in the Mass. . .” 

rhe separation of the Body and Blood mystically. rep- 
resents the real shedding of His Blood.” In trying to 
understand how the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same 
as the Sacrifice of Calvary, I find this “mystical death” 
difficult to fathom.—TORONTO, CANADA. 


(1) The anointing with oil before Baptism is ad- 
ministered is a symbolic preparation for the struggle 
with the devil, during which the latter with all his works 
and pomps is renounced. This is in conformity with 
the ancient practice of anointing athletes with oil before 
combat. The anointing with sacred chrism after Bap- 
ism has been conferred is a sign of having been sancti- 
fied by divine grace, and of having become like Christ, 
Who was the Anointed of His Father. 

(2) The taking of another name in Confirmation is 
not prescribed by Canon Law, as it is in Baptism, but 
it is a pious custom of long standing to do so. The saints 
whose names are assumed are made special patrons and 
models of the baptized and confirmed. 

(9) The Church teaches that the Mass is a true and 
proper sacrifice, but it is a representative sacrifice in 
that it represents in an unbloody manner the bloody 
sacrifice which Christ offered on the Cross. Religion 
necessarily implies the offering of sacrifice. The sacri- 
fice which Christ offered on the Cross is the perfect 
sacrifice in reparation for the sins of all mankind. The 
Mass is the perpetuation of that sacrifice in conformity 
with Our Lord’s express will, made known at the Last 
Supper, when He changed bread into His Body and 
wine into His Blood, and commanded the apostles to 
do the same: “Do this for a commemoration of Me” 
(Luke 22: 19). The Council of Trent teaches that 
Christ left to His Church a visible sacrifice “by which 
the bloody sacrifice once offered on the Cross would 
be represented and its memory recalled even unto the 
end of the world.” 

The victim offered in the Mass is Christ Himself 


under the Eucharistic species. As the Council of Tren; 
teaches: “one and the same victim now offers Himsel{ 
through the ministry of priests, Who once offered Him. 
self on the Cross, the manner of offering alone being 
different.” 

Christ in the Mass is immolated in another manner, 
that is, under the sacramental veils, or mystically. He 
cannot die any more because He is immortal, but His 
death on the Cross can be represented. This is done by 
the separate consecration of the bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood. The separation of Body and Blood 
is the sacramental or mystical representation of His 
bloody death on the Cross. St. Paul said, “As often as 
you shall eat this bread and drink the chalice you 
shall show forth (ar represent) the death of the Lord, 
until He come (again) ” (I Cor. 11: 26). “In this divine 
sacrifice,” says the Council of Trent, “the same Christ 
is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner,” 


Loon’s “Story of Mankind” 


Would you please tell me if it is advisable to read 
Hendrick van Loon’s “Story of Mankind?” If not, would 
you recommend another book along the same lines?— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We do not advise reading Van Loon’s Story of Man- 
kind because we think he is unsound in scholarship and 
biased against the Catholic Church. The Human Cara- 
van by Jean du Plessis covers about the same field as 
Van Loon’s book and it is the work of a scholar who 
recognizes God and the supernatural in human affairs. 
It was favorably reviewed in the June 1939 issue of 
Tue Sicn and is listed at $3.00, net. 


Books on Sacred Passion 


Can you suggest some books on the Passion of Christ 
both devotional and doctrinal?—on1o. 


The following devotional books on the Passion ol 
Christ are to be recommended: Under His Shadow by 
Francis Shea, C.P.; The Precious Blood by Father 
Faber; The Tragedy of Calvary by Msgr. Bolo; The 
Ascent of Calvary by Pére Perroy, and The Saddest and 
Gladdest of Days by Fr. Camillus, C.P. (on the Seven 
Last Words) . 

Books of meditations which will be found useful are 
The School of Jesus Crucified by Fr. Ignatius, C.P.; 
The Passion for the People by Fr. Luigi, C.P.; The 
Love of the Crucified by Karl Clemens, C.SS.R. (es 
pecially recommended for religious communities) , and 
The Passion Prayer Book by Fr. Harold Purcell, which 
combines short, practical meditations with the usual 
prayer book features. 7 

Historical treatment of the Passion will be found in 
The Passion by Pére Ollivier, O.P., The Passion of Our 
Lord by Cardinal De Lai, translated by Cardinal O’Con- 
nell; History of the Passion by Fr. Groenings, S.J.; The 
Death of Jesus by Fr. Philip, C.P., and The Passion and 
Glory of Christ by Msgr. Poelzel. 

The above list is by no means exhaustive, for it is 
gratifying to report there is a large number of books 
and pamphlets on the market on the Sufferings and 
Death of Christ. 
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Catholic and Jesuit Colleges 


I would be greatly obliged if you would furnish a list 
‘of Catholic colleges, especially those directed by Jesuits. 
—NEW YORK. 


A complete list of Catholic colleges and universities 
may be found in The Franciscan Almanac, 1939, on 
pages 255-263. The colleges and universities directed 
by the Jesuit Fathers in the East are Boston College, 
Boston, Mass.; Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y., and George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


Blessed Palms 


Years ago I loaned, with many misgivings, some 
blessed palms on Palm Sunday to a Protestant lady who 
wanted them to decorate her dinner table, at which a 
local Protestant minister was a guest. Afterward I placed: 
the blessed palms in a wide-mouthed bottle containing 
holy water. During a storm some days later I went to 
the bottle for some holy water, only to find the bottle 
cut in two perfect halves and quite dry of water. I have 
often wondered and worried as to whether this was a 
sign that I had done wrong.—Nn. N. 


Before ascribing an occurrence to supernatural or 
even preternatural causes, we should see if it can be 
explained by natural causes. So far as we can see, there 
is no reason for thinking that the bottle was split in 
half because of God’s displeasure over what you did 
with the palms, though they should not have been 
loaned to decorate a dinner table, after having been 
blessed by the Church. Palm leaves quickly absorb water 
and if the vase was short and fragile, they could easily 
tip it over and break it. 


Saint Roger 


Is Roger a saint’s name, and if so on what date does the 
Church observe his feast day?—ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Baptismal and Confirmation Names lists a St. Roger 
who was a bishop and confessor of the sixth century in 
Normandy, and his feast day is on December goth. The 
Book of Saints has three Rogers: an Englishman who 
became a Cistercian Abbot in the twelfth century nea 
Rheims (January 4th) ; a thirteenth-century disciple of 
St. Francis of Assisi (March 5th); and Blessed James 
Roger, a fellow-sufferer with Blessed Richard Whiting, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, in the sixteenth century (Novem- 
ber 14th). The name is German, meaning famous with 
spear. 


Kyrie Eleison: Douay and Authorized Ver- 
sions: Working Where There is No Mass: 
Mass Directory 


(1) Please explain why the prayer “Kyrie eleison,” 
etc., in the Mass is in Greek, while the other prayers 
are in Latin. (2) What is the dijference, if any, between 
the Douay Version or the Catholic Bible, and the King 
James Version or Protestant Bible? (3) Is a person guilty 
of sin who accepts a position in a locality where he 
knows beforehand it is impossible to attend Sunday 
Mass, e. g., in the navy, an Indian reservation, or other 
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isolated districts. (4) Is there a directory by means of 
which a traveler can know the location of Catholic 
churches both in cities and in the country? Such a guide 
would be a great help to tourists.—STATEN IsLAND, N. Y. 


(1) The Kyrie eleison and its response, Christe 
eleison, are relics of a processional prayer which possibly 
goes back to the fourth century, when Greek was the 
liturgical language of Rome. The supplication in Greek 
became universally known and loved, which may ex- 
plain why it was not rendered into Latin. Other remains 
of Greek supplications are in the Improperia or Re- 
proaches of Good Friday during the veneration of the 
Cross. 

(2) One important difference is mentioned in your 
question. When the Reformers in England corrupted 
the Bible in their translations into English, a group of 
English Catholic refugees from persecution provided 
their brethren with an orthodox version by translating 
the New Testament from the Latin Vulgate, diligently 
comparing it with the original Greek, at Rheims in 1582, 
and the Old Testament at Douay in 1609. The King 
James or Authorized Version, which appeared in 1611, 
was the outcome of many previous translations of the 
English Protestants. It was also indebted to the Cath- 
olic Rheims New Testament. Besides being a defective 
translation from the doctrinal viewpoint, the King 
James Version omits seven whole books of the Bible, 
and parts of others, which are contained in the Douay 
Bible. : 


(3) The Third Commandment of God prescribes 
two things—abstention from servile works and atten- 
dance at Mass. Both are grave laws from which only 
grave reasons will excuse. The necessity of making a 
living and the impossibility of obtaining a position 
where Mass may be attended on days prescribed may 
excuse from the above obligations. But in such matters 
it is always well to seek the advice of one’s pastor who 
can judge of the circumstances. On some of the vessels 
of the U. S. Navy Mass is provided by the Catholic 
chaplain. There are comparatively few public institu- 
tions where no provision is made for the religious needs 
of Catholics. There is one bad feature about missing 
Mass for a long period of time, even with justification. 
It gets one into the habit of doing without it, which 
is a grave spiritual loss. 

(4) We do not know of any directory especially de- 
signed for the use of tourists. The Official Catholic 
Directory lists all parishes, missions, etc., throughout 
the country, but not the hours of Masses. Solicitous and 
open-eyed tourists will find it easy to discover where 
and when Masses are offered in all localities. In any 
event, one can inquire. 


Waugh Brothers 


Is Alec Waugh the brother of Evelyn Waugh, the 
English convert writer, and is the former a convert 
too?—VA. 


Alec Waugh is the brother of Evelyn Waugh, but, 
so far as we know, he is not a convert to the Catholic 
Church. Evelyn seems to be the only convert in his 
family. 
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Black But Beautiful 


Can you tell me the meaning of this expression from 
the Office of the Blessed Virgin, “Thou art black but 
beautiful?”—MALDEN, MASS. 


The above text is from the Canticle of Canticles, 1, 5. 
lhis Canticle is full of deep mysteries but the dominant 
note is divine love. The spouse is variously interpreted 
as humanity, the Church, the Blessed Virgin, and the 
sanctified soul. Chapter 1 describes the intense longing 
of the spouse for union with her beloved. The Douay 
Version reads, “I am black but beautiful, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem.” Literally, the spouse has beautiful 
and comely features which have been blackened by the 
sun during her work in the fields. When applied to the 
Church, the text signifies that she may appear exter- 
nally as black, but internally, that is, in her doctrines 
and especially in her saints, she is very beautiful. When 
accommodated to the Blessed Virgin, the text signifies 
that she was black because of her descent from sinful 
\dam, but beautiful because through God’s special 
mercy she was preserved immaculate from every stain 
of sin. 


Old Catholic and Russian Bishops 


Are the Orders of the Old Catholic Church valid, and 
if they consecrated someone a bishop, would the conse- 
cration be valid? I have also been told that the Russian 
bishops have consecrated some Episcopalian bishops.— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Che Orders of the Old Catholic bishops are consid- 
ered to be valid, and their consecrations also valid, pre- 
suming that all conditions necessary for validity are 
observed. We think that the same holds true for the 
bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church. Both the Old 
Catholics and the Russian Orthodox are in schism. As 
regards actual consecrations performed by these bishops, 
it is for the authority of the Church to decide whether 
they have been validly conferred. 


Sholem Asch’s “‘Nazarene” 


Sholem Asch, author of “The Nazarene,” says that 
the Mother of Christ had eight children, four boys and 
four girls. We have always been taught that Christ was 
her only son. Will you please enlighten me?—NEW YORK, 
N. ¥ 


“The Nazarene” is supposed to be Jesus Christ, Whom 
Christians believe to be true God and true Man in one 
Divine Person. In reality the Nazarene of this book is 
a creature of a modern Jew’s imagination. Hence, 
the many errors about the character and office of Jesus, 
the virginity of Mary, etc. The author’s remarks about 
other children of the Blessed Virgin have been refuted 
from the early days of the Church. We published a 
lengthy answer in the October, 1939, issue. 


This book is emphatically not recommended for the 
ordinary faithful because it will give them many false 
ideas of their Faith. 

The Jews are quick to see anti-Semitism in any ‘un- 
favorable reference to Jews. Here is a book by a Jew 
which is really a caricature of Jesus, whom Catholics 
adore as very God. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PROPAGANDA 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


The discussion of propaganda in the public press by 
Mr. Roger W. Mullin, under the title of “Your News- 
paper and The War’, was most timely, but there is one 
important angle which I think the author did not suf- 
ficiently amplify. 

I refer to news selection. While my work has been 
mostly reporting, I am informed that no newspaper 
can print all the news reports received, even from the 
great press services. In fact, I think not more than a 
fourth is published in the average metropolitan daily. 

Consequently, a fourth is selected which is in har- 
mony with the policy of the paper. Included in the 
remaining three-fourths is the statement of fact which 
the editor not only may not wish to stress, but may even 
be desirous of withholding from his readers. 

I have been present when the staff of the leading 
metropolitan daily, the most influential paper in a 
populous state, was informed by the managing editor 
that, in the presidential campaign then waging, the 
paper favored Mr. White first, and Mr. Black second. 
He was, of course, opposed to other candidates. 

The result of such a dictum was for the editors to 
print, and to play up, stories boosting Mr. White and 
possibly Mr. Black. Stories derogatory to these two men 
were never published. Conversely, stories tending to 
lessen public approval of the other candidates were 
published, while any complimentary speeches or in- 
cidents went into the wastebasket along with the re- 
jected three-fourths of the total news coverage. 

This same policy is followed throughout with respect 
to other items of news. If the paper is pro-British it 
will reject any stories favorable to the Germans. If it 
favors the superintendent of schools, it will not publish 
any objections to the existing school administration. 
If it favors the advertising merchants, as most papers 
do, any favorable news with respect to striking clerks, 
is anathema. An elevator accident in a prominent de- 
partment store, of course a big advertiser, is minimized 
or wholly omitted. 

This, to me, is the greatest propaganda influence 
exercised by a newspaper, giving it greater influence 
than any editorial, position, or headline can possibly 
exert. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. Connor Forp 
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PLANS FOR PROFIT-SHARING 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Father Thorning’s article, “Workers Profit!’” which 
appeared in the January issue of THE SIGN, was a very 
interesting review of profit-sharing. I should like to 
encourage him to present some kind of an analytical 
study of certain meritorious plans such as, for example, 
the General Electric Plan. I have read the article to my 
Business Economic Classes. 


GLouceEsTER City, N. J. JoserH 1. MCCULLOUGH 


CHAPEL OF THE Goop THIEF 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I read with great interest the article “Chapel of the 
Good Thief” by Walter Fitzpatrick in the January 
issue of THE SicN. The author treated his subject very 
well, and I wish to congratulate THE SiGN on publish- 
ing the story. 

There are some 1200 prisoners registered as Catholics 
here at Clinton Prison, the “Siberia of America”’ as it is 
called. Prison discipline may punish these offenders, 
but their reform is the task of the prison chaplain. 

The problem with which we are now faced is that of 
completing the spiritual center which is presently be- 
ing erected to the glory of God and the honor of St. 
Dismas—‘“The Good Thief”—Patron Saint of the Con- 
demned. This church is being built within the walls— 
a “bit of heaven” where those who are heavily burdened 
may find peace and comfort as did the repentant thief. 

We can depend only on the generosity of our friends 
and well-wishers in the world beyond the walls for 
assistance, since there are no State funds from which 
to draw. 

You who read these lines can help us to bring souls 
back to God by sending a contribution; you can help 
us to send these men and boys back into the world 
reconstructed and rehabilitated—better citizens for God 
and country. All donations will be gratefully acknowl! 
edged, and you may send your contribution to: Rev 
A. R. Hyland, Catholic Chaplain, Dannemora, New 
York. 


DANNEMORA, NEw YORK (Rev.) A. R. HyLAND 


Nursinc BROTHERS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Having noticed in the columns of The Sign-Post re- 
quests for information regarding nursing orders for 
men, may we bring the following to the attention of 
your readers and those young men who may be in- 
terested in such a community? 

The Brothers of Mercy, who devote their lives to 
nursing the sick in their homes and in hospitals, have 
recently opened a Novitiate in the Diocese of Buffalo, 
N. Y. There is much greater need for nursing Brothers 
than one might think at first sight, and they can do 
a splendid work among men, particularly in cases that 
cannot be cared for in the ordinary hospital. 

In their new Novitiate the Brothers accept young 
men between the ages of 17 and 37 and give them a 
special training in nursing and the care of the sick. 
These zealous Brothers carry on in a very special way 
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the mission of mercy which Christ entrusted to the 
Church, and which she has fulfilled so magnificently 
down the ages. Any young man, who for some reason 
is unable to become a priest, can devote himself to no 
grander vocation than this work of mercy. 
49 Cottage Street, BROTHER EUvsEBIUS, 
BuFFALo, N. Y. MASTER OF NOVICEs. 


A Law Acainst “THE SIGN” 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


There should be a law against such a good maga- 
zine. I can’t do my work until I have read THe Sicn 
completely. In these words are expressed my opinion 
of your most excellent publication. 

This is the first opportunity that I have had to write 
to you to inform you of my views on your periodical. It 
surely represents clear thinking, accurate and timely 
reporting, and intelligent presentation. 

New York, N. Y. Joseru L. Perrik. 


Broapcast Asout Divorce 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


As a subscriber may I bring this matter to your con- 
sideration, if you have not already acted upon it? 

On Sunday afternoons at 3 p. m., over Station WEAF, 
is presented the subway-advertised skit entitled, “I Want 
a Divorce.” This commercializing, publicizing, and 
promoting of the destruction of matrimony is not only 
socially harmful, but to our Catholic youth spiritually 
dangerous, particularly to such as have had limited or 
no Catholic training, or have lax Catholic parents. 

EROOKLYN, N. Y. HELEN C. CAULFIELD. 


Caruo.ics In Y. W. C. A. 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

{in the December, 1939, issue, I read in The Sign-Post 
Department a question and answer relating to Catholic 
mcmbership in the Y. W. C. A., and the Girl Reserves 
Clubs of this organization. 

It seems that the Catholic Church is definitely op- 
posed to membership in these groups on the basis that 
the teachings of these groups are Protestant, and there- 
fore Catholic youth belonging to these clubs are being 
exposed to contagion, and will in the end be influenced 
away from the Church. 

It is my opinion that the Church is in error. I myself 
am a Catholic, and for the past five years have been a 
member of the Y. W. C. A., and when I entered high 
schoo] four years ago I joined the Tri-Y, a high school 
branch of the Girl Reserves. I am not the only Catholic 
girl in the club. I may safely say that at least 50% of 
the girls belong to the Church, and two hold the most 
important offices in the group. 

In all the years that I have belonged to the Y., not 
one mention has been made of any specific religion. No 
prayers have been said; no one has talked about religion 
at all. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews mingle together 
at a meeting, and we all join in the fun. A girl is not 
accepted on the basis of who she is, who her family are, 
what the financial standing of her parents is, or to which 
church she goes, but what she is in herself. 

Passaic, N. J. ELEANOR WEAVER. 
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EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the stand you took 
with regard to the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and 
their affiliates. It was the only correct stand you could 
take, since the doctrinal decision of the Holy Office 
must be accepted by all. However, I fear that some good 
people not fully acquainted with the real nature of 
these organizations might refer to personal experiences, 
which after all are but individual and local. 

The Y. M. C, A. and its counterpart are definitely 
international missionary organizations not acknowledg- 
ing Catholics as Christians. In some places they are 
rabidly anti-Catholic, for example, in Jerusalem. Mem- 
bership in these organizations implies the approval of 
all they do in general, and membership does at least 
contribute to the promotion of prestige and financial 
support. Catholic members are useful for this purpose 
and for this reason former tactics excluding Catholics 
are no longer operative. Because of this many Catholics, 
especially such as are not well instructed, and not fully 
acquainted with the books and literature of the Asso- 
ciation are unwittingly misled. In most cases they do 
not know of the decision of the Church, otherwise they 
would humbly submit to it. 

By stating this, I do not want to say that these Cath- 
olics are not educated. On the contrary, as far as my 
experience informs me, they are mostly public high 
school and college students, who with all the credits 
to their record could not pass in college religion. More- 
over, those who join the forbidden associations are not 
found on the rolls of the Blessed Virgin’s Sodality, the 
Holy Name, the Third Order, or other religious Cath- 


olic organizations. Nor are they interested in Catholic - 


Action, although they are bound to this duty by their 
Baptism. On the other hand, on account of receiving 
public support, these associations can provide temporal 
advantages for but little money, but that should not 
blind Catholics. 


New York, N. Y. A TEACHER. 


“CATHOLIC AMERICANA” 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Last night I read “Heritage” by Bryan M. O'Reilly. 
The first thing I did this morning was to re-read it. It is 
so much the thing I have wanted from the Catholic 
Press that I am writing to ask you to give us more of 
this type of thinking. 

Personally 1 am interested in “Americana.” Why 
can’t we have “Catholic Americana” done by Mr. 
O'Reilly? It needs the enthusiasm for the subject that 
Mr. O’Reilly’s writing displays. His is a real interest. 

3RIGHTWATERS, BERNADETTE C. ETTINGER. 

ae ee 


SABBATINE PRIVILEGE 
Fpitor oF THE SIGN: 


In The Sign-Post of the October 1939 issue, a ques- 
tion was asked concerning the Sabbatine Privilege, 
which to my mind was answered in a rather unsatisfac- 
tory, if not misleading, manner. To a person inquiring 
whether the promise of our Lady applies only to the 
Brown Scapular, you answered that this is so, and 
added: “There has been much discussion over the 
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authenticity and effect of this promise.” In making the 
latter statement you are absolutely correct, for there has 
been much discussion of the vision of Pope John XXII 
and the Sabbatine Bull, but these two matters are en- 
tirely apart from the Sabbatine Privilege, and I won. 
der whether your inquiring Catholic will make the 
requisite distinction. Quite apart from the historical 
question of the promise and the bull, the faithful are 
entitled to the benefit of the Sabbatine Privilege accord- 
ing to the Decree of the Roman Inquisition under Pope 
Paul V (January 20, 1619): 

“It is lawful for the Carmelites to preach that the 
faithful may piously believe in the succor promised to 
the Brethren themselves and also to the members of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Mary, Virgin of Mount 
Carmel, namely, that the Blessed Virgin will assist by 
her continual intercession, suffrages and merits, and 
also by her special protection, particularly on the Satur- 
day after their death (which day has been dedicated to 
the most holy Virgin by the Church), the souls of those 
Brethren and members of the Confraternity, who de- 
part this life in charity, and who whilst living on earth 
have worn the habit, observed chastity according to 
their state in life, and who have recited the Little Of- 
fice, or if they know not how to read, shall have ob- 
served the fasts of the Church and shall have abstained 
from. flesh meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays—unless 
the Feast of the Nativity of our divine Lord is cele- 
brated on those days.” 

Thus, the person making the inquiry may with per- 
fect peace of mind and trust in Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, hope to obtain this marvelous privilege at- 
tached to the Brown Scapular. The matter has been 
taken out of the hands of historians, and doubts about 
the authenticity of the bull or the vision need not affect 
one’s devotion. 

I have no doubt you meant to address your conclud- 
ing remark only to the historical angle of the question, 
but it seemed to me that your reply, accurate as it was, 
might arouse doubt in the mind of your pious reader, 
who, thinking the devotion a questionable one, might 
discontinue its practice. 

FRATER JOACHIM SMET, O. CARM. 

CARMELITE COLLEGE, 

Wasuincton, D. C. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


H.G.D., Arlington, Mass.; E.B., Dunkirk; M.F.H., 
Cresco, Iowa; M.A.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

St. Gabriel, M.C.D., South Boston, Mass.; St. Anthony, 
L.P., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Joseph, M.P., Cincinnati, 
O.; Sacred Heart, A.S., Sharpsburg, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
M.D.J.D., Buffalo, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, M.N., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Holy Ghost, R.S.D., Louisville, Ky.; 
Martin de Porres, Mother Cabrini, A.K., Mayville, Wis.; 
St. Anthony, W.J.F., Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Anthony, 
M.A.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.B., New 
York, N.Y.; A.G., Baltimore, Md., M.A.B., New York, 
N.Y.; P.H., Erie, Pa.; D.E.McA., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M.J.W., Brooklyn, N.Y.; N.G., Bayonne, N.J.; M.D.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A.K., Pittston, Pa. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Things Are Getting Better 


Tae Christmas season this year heartened me in 
various ways. There was visible progress of the more 
popular usage of the Catholic version of the angels’ 
greeting at Bethlehem and less of that all-embracing 
version of “good will to men.” This is a private crusade 
of mine and it is pleasant to see new members joining it, 
this year among others President Roosevelt and the New 
York City subways which carried it in all their cars. No 
doubt the times have something to do with it, for the 
truth is becoming more and more evident that peace is 
for men of good will. 

The King of England in his Christmas broadcast used 
an enchanting quotation whose origin has puzzled many, 
including the British Museum and me. “I said to a man 
who stood at the gate of the year: ‘Give me a light that 
I may tread softly into the unknown’, and he replied: 
‘Go out into the darkness and put your hand into the 
hand of God. That shall be to you better than a light 
and safer than a known way.’ ” 


Horoscope For This Year 


Anp our Dorothy Thompson, that good Protestant, 
in a horoscope for 1940, said there will be a deepened 
interest in religion and added that the Catholic Church 
will make great gains especially in the United States. 
Perhaps some of the intellectuals who massed at Hey- 


wood Broun’s funeral and listened to Monsignor 
Sheen’s sermon over the recent convert will be some 
of the gains—that is my little addition to the horoscope. 

Adversity in material affairs is proving as all through 
history that adversity has its spiritual uses. For many 
people humanism has been enough for a long time-now. 
Churches they considered museums and supernatural 
faith something to smile at. Now with hate and horror 
let loose in so many places, mere humanism proves not 
enough and intellectuals whose triple armor was indig- 
nation at material poverty, kindness to neighbors, and 
hate of bad conditions, find that the armor has chinks 
and they are hunting for a cement. 

Heywood Broun stated:it all very simply when he said, 
on coming into the Church, that he had long felt the 
necessity for the brotherhood of man, but now he knew 
too the necessity of the Fatherhood of God. 


Helen Hayes’ Mother on Mary of Scotland 


HE Saturday Evening Post has been running a serial 
—a serial of letters supposedly written by Helen Hayes’ 
mother to Helen Hayes’ daughter. The method proves 


inept and downright foolish when little Mary, the 
daughter, is given material far beyond her tender years 
to understand. That is merely personal opinion, how- 
ever. But when Miss Hayes is spoken of in Mary of 
Scotland, her mother writes: “Another thing that 
worried Mommy was the question that would be raised 
by the author’s whitewashing of Mary Stuart who, ac- 
cording to all biographers, was a pretty bad woman.” 
But then the playwright took poetic and theatrical 
license, and so “Mommy” could make herself believe 
Mary Stuart the tragic woman she was in the play. 

Mary Stuart had her haters. John Knox did not like 
her and said she had an indurate heart against God— 
because she would not give up her faith. Froude agreed 
with him later, and no doubt she appeared indurate to 
the Dean of Peterborough when, as she stood at the 
block, she besought him not to importune her further, 
for she was settled in the ancient Faith and ready to 
shed her blood for it. 

Hatred and misunderstanding have been Mary 
Stuart’s, but not all biographers have called her what 
Helen Hayes’ mother presumes to. To my mind came 
immediately one book on her—Maurice Baring’s In My 
End is My Beginning—the story as told by the four 
Marys, her ladies-in-waiting, and the tender account 
by her maid of her last hours. Miss Hayes’ mother or the 
ghost writer or the editor of the Post who passed on it 
ought to get in more reading on Mary Stuart. 


The Church of All Lands 


L- is a pleasure to turn from the world picture and 
look instead at something that should give us all true 
joy, as showing how universal is the Church, how she 
really means what she says when she calls all equally 
her children, no matter what their class or color. Word 
comes from statistical departments of the missions that 
sixty-three per cent of the six thousand Sisters now 
working in China are native Chinese. And there is also 
the news of a native African of Masaka just appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of his own Uganda—one of two Negroes 
raised to the episcopacy by Pope Pius XII. 

While on the subject of the Church, there is a new 
book that will repay careful perusal, not only by Catho- 
lics but by those who have been stating so volubly that 
this is a Protestant country. Daniel Sargent has written 
an account, in his book called Our Land and Our Lady, 
which shows how very Catholic were the origins of this 
country. I hope someone put a copy in Dorothy 
Thompson's Christmas stocking, remembering how she 
once reprimanded a woman in no uncertain terms in 
this regard. She could learn a lot from this book. 





























































































CATEGORICA ¢ 





THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 





George Washington: Letter Writer 


e Jupeine by the following facts, George Washington 
must have been a prodigious letter writer. From the 
“New York Times’: . 


Recently at a New York auction a note written by 
George Washington to Lord Fairfax sold for $475. An- 
other of lesser importance brought $250. 

Those figures are within the usual range of prices 
charged for unimportant letters written by the Father 
of His Country. However, prices as high as $10,000 
have been paid for a single letter in private sales; 
$7,500 is about as much as was ever offered for any 
Washington letter on the auction block. 

It is conservatively estimated that Washington wrote 
approximately 75,000 letters. The Library of Congress 
now has the largest collection; it fills 400 volumes and 
folios. The largest private collection, approximately 500 
letters, is owned by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the book 
collector. New letters are reported to be turning up 
annually. 

\lthough Washington’s letters bring high prices, his 
autograph is not a great rarity. It is commonly bought 
for about $2. 


Another Rockne Victory 


e In A BOOK just published by Bruce Publishing Co., 
“Through Hundred Gates,” is the following by Knute 
Rockne, famous coach of Notre Dame: 


One night before a big game in the East, I was nerv- 
ous and worried about the outcome of the game the 
next day and was unable to sleep... . 

\long about five or six o’clock in the morning, I 
started pacing the lobby of the hotel, when suddenly I 
ran into two of my own players hurrying out. I asked 
one of them where they were going at such an hour, 
although I had a good idea. Then I retired to a chair 
in the lobby where I couldn’t be seen, but where I 
could see everyone who went in or out of the door. 
Within the next few minutes, my players kept hurrying 
out of the door in pairs or groups, and finally, when 
they were about all gone, I got near the door so I could 
question the next player who came along. 

[In a minute or two, the last of the squad hurried 
out of the elevator and made for the door. I stopped 
them and asked them if they, too, were going to Mass, 
and they replied that they were. I decided to go along 
with them. Although they probably did not realize it, 
these youngsters were making a powerful impression 
on me with their piety and devotion, and when I saw 
all of them walking to the Communion rail to receive, 
and realized the several hours of sleep they had sac- 
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rificed in order to do this, I understood for the first 
time what a powerful ally their religion was to those 
boys in their work on the football field. Then it was 
that I really began to see the light; to know what was 
missing in my life, and later on I had the great pleasure 
of joining my boys at the Communion rail. 


The Ways of War 


e “Tue Cross” of Dublin credits Manus O’Neill with 
the first two of the following war stories. The third is 
from the “American Legion”: 


One concerns a soldier who was retreating so rapidly 
that he soon got lost. He espied a stout, be-medalled 
officer strolling along, and from him inquired where he 
was. The officer turned purple: “I, sir, am the com. 
mander-in-chief.” “Oh,” replied the soldier, “have I run 
back as far as that?” 

We let Manus O’Neill tell the next one himself: 

An American negro, serving in the Great War, lay 
in the hospital suffering from a wound. 

“Well, Rastus,” said a visitor, “how do you like the 
war?” 

“TI liked it all right, sah, till the other day.” 

“What happened?” 

“I was ordered here. I went. I was ordered there. I 
went. I liked that, sah. But then I was ordered, some- 
where else, and up comes a peffekly strange gentleman 
and shoots me!” 

* * * * 

Sam had been instructed to clean up the headquarters 
tent for the coming conference, but when the officers 
arrived he was still pushing the broom around, though 
unobtrusively. One item of conversation in the tent 
Sam took to heart, and after the meeting he said: 

“Colonel, sah, what was that y’all was sayin’ about 
if the Germans broke through the lines and came back 
here?” 

“Why, we were discussing just what my command 
would have to do in case that happened, Sam.” 

“What, Colonel sah, would yall do?” 

“I don’t know exactly, Sam. What would you do?” 


“Ah reckon Ah’d spread that news all over France, 
Colonel.” 


Taxi Driver Wisdom 


¢ Wispom from the lowly is recorded by Walter 
Duranty in “Italy for the Italians” in the “Atlantic”: 


Alexander Woollcott once said to me, as if he had 
discovered a great new truth, “I always talk to taxi 
drivers.” 


“Who doesn’t?” I replied so quickly as to take Mr. 
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Woollcott aback. “You think it’s because they see dozens 
of people daily and life in its seamier fringes, but I go 
further than that. I like them because they represent 
the higher levels of the industrial proletariat, plus an 
individualism so marked as to be almost anarchistic.” 

At least that was true of one taxi driver in Rome. 
He said, “Italy go to war? I had too much war. They 
said it wasn’t war, but colonial expedition, to gei new 
land and resources. But me, I lived in Chicago, and 
because they called them pineapples didn’t mean that 
they didn’t explode. Wars—wars—I tell you, mister, the 
way to win a war is to stay out of it till the last minute 
and then come in on the right side. We made that mis- 
take before—as a matter of fact, 1 came back here my- 
self and fought on the Isonzo. That was a battle, if 
you like. They talk about Verdun and the Somme, but 
the Isonzo was a battle. Did it do us any good? Of 
course not. The mistake Italy made in the last war 
was coming in too soon. Say we'd waited another two 
years and—” 

I checked this volubility. “So now you won't come 
in.” 

“I hope not,” he said. “And why should we? We've 
done quite a lot already and we aren't just ‘wops’ any 
more. You wouldn’t know what’s been done in the last 
twenty years in this country, but I’ve seen it—they’ve 
done a lot. Why waste all that for a war?” 

We had reached our destination, so the driver could 
turn around and look at me. 

“It’s no good,” he said. “Wars don’t pay—at least not 
a war like this. And we Italians ain’t dumb—you won't 
see us again in their war.” 

I didn’t think he knew much, but I didn’t think he 
was “dumb.” 


Advantages of Fear 


e Fear has certain advantages in spite of the modern 
psychologists, according to the “Liguorian”: 


Modern psychologists insist that fears are the cause 
of much of the unhappiness of life. Perhaps it is true. 
But second-hand dealers in psychology out-psychology 
the psychologists and outlaw all fear of God, man, and 
nature. To us simple folk who see things plainly, fear 
seems to be a very smart thing if it is directed to real 
evils. If I have a reasonable fear of heavy traffic, of scar- 
let fever, and of jail, 1 may have the good fortune to 
keep my body intact, my good health, and perhaps my 
freedom. If I fear Hell, I may keep out of it; if others 
fear Hell, I may be delivered from robbers, murderers, 
blackmailers, and detractors. This consideration led 
the French author Sad] to say: “I fear God, and after 
God I fear principally the man who does not fear God.” 


Stamp Collecting 


@ In “MAKING FooLs OF PHILATELISTS” in the “American 
Mercury”, Stephen Naft tells us that: 


Uncle Sam nets over $1,000,000 a year through the 
sale‘of postage stamps which will never be used except 
in collections. In the year ending last June thirtieth, 
the Post office sold $1,312,016.48 worth of stamps to 
philatelists throughout the world. Since 1921 this en- 
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terprise has brought in more than $12,000,000 clear 
profit to the government... . 

New issues of stamps are now epidemic. They attest 
neither chronic patriotism nor official interest in mini- 
ature art, but a greed for philatelic profit. Sometimes 
governments go too far even for soft-hearted collectors. 
French philatelists, last July, threatened to boycott 
their own nation’s output if it didn’t slow up produc- 
tion. Before that Italy was threatened with boycott and 
bowed to the warning by cutting down the number of 
stamps printed for the trade. The scope of the business 
may be surmised from the fact that in a good year, 
1932, a total of 1682 different issues appeared in the 
world, Italy leading with 197 new adhesives. 


Is There An Awakening? 


e Facts have a way of blasting theories. “The Catholic 
School Journal’s” reference to several educational meet- 
ings hints that a distinct need is being felt: 


At a very recent meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities it was declared that the process of seculari- 
zation in urban institutions had proceeded to a point 
beyond all reason and the question of how to respir- 
itualize higher education was a problem still unan- 
swered and unsolved. A preliminary report of the 
committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
now studying the efficiency and economy of the New 
York public schools maintained that “among the needs 
of the school was a deep, true religious understanding 
and viewpoint.”” The Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy last summer discussed the contribution of 
religion and stressed the necessity for religious and 
moral training for youth in attendance at public 
schools. The present emphasis on character formation, 
which is so evident in modern educational literature, 
policies, and programs, is another characteristic of this 


trend. 
A World of Glamour 


e In THE “NEw York Times” Mr. Stephen Leacock 


records his reflections on “The Business of Growing 
Old”: 


Some people, I know, are luckier in this than I am. 
They're born in a world of glamour and live in it. 
For them there are great people everywhere, and the 
illusion seems to feed itself. One such I recall out of 
the years, with a capacity for admiration all his own. 

“I sat next to Professor Buchan at the dinner last 
night,” he once told me. “He certainly is a great scholar, 
a marvelous philologian!” 

“Is he?” I said. 

“Yes,” my friend continued. “I asked himifhe thought 
the Indian word snabe was the same as the German 
word knabe.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said he didn’t know.” 

And with that my friend sat back in quiet apprecia- 
tion of such accurate scholarship and of the privilege 
of being near it. There are many people like that, de- 
cent fellows to be with. Their illusions keep their life 
warm. 

But for most of us they fade out and life itself as 
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we begin to look back on it appears less and less. Has 
it all faded to this? There comes to me the story of 
an old Carolina Negro who found himself, after years 
of expectancy, privileged to cast a vote. After putting 
ihe ballot paper in the box he stood, still expectant, 
waiting for what was to happen, to come next. And 
then, in disillusionment: “Is that all there is, boss? Is 
that all there is to it?” 
“That's all,” said the presiding officer. 


Noted But Not Recommended 


e Tuts is not a boost for tooth brush manufacturers. 
But this item from “The Bengalese” will hardly convert 
any of our readers to the Indian fashion: 


The chef once before told his readers about the In- 
dian tooth brush: no highly advertised instrument with 
non-come-out-able bristles; no soothing brush daubed 
with a pasty concoction or a sweet tasting powder; noth- 
ing but a stick. The end of this granddaddy of all tooth 
brushes is pulped into a brush by no one but the user. 
Having bought his brush, the man takes a stone or a 
hammer and thumps at one end until it becomes soft 
and pliable: it is then ready to cleanse his teeth and 
harden his gums. Men of a more virile nature do not 
trouble to hammer the end of the stick to produce 
bristles: they apply the hardened edge of the stick to 
their teeth and gums and let time and usage give to 
their stick its tooth brush form. 


An American Rural Scene 


e MonsiGNOoR JOHN O’GRApy’s statement, quoted in 
Central-Blatt,” is enough to silence any desire to boast 
about our prosperity: 


in many counties which I have visited in recent 
months, poor people have come on bended knees in 
order to secure relief. Many people would rather starve 
than apply to the county organizations. This is a sad 
commentary on our whole relief program. It is an illus- 
tration of the toughness of the old “poor law” tradi- 
tion. I visited two counties recently in which the State 
Police had to be called in order to secure relief for 
families in dire distress 

Drought conditions are again with us in many States. 
Nebraska seems to have been hardest hit. Ten counties 
in the State have been very seriously affected. In five or 
six of these counties there has been continuous drought 
since 1934. The farmers are facing a serious situation 
this winter. Their cash crops have been ruined and in 
some places they are without feed for their livestock. 


Importance of Children 


e Georce J. Fisner, of the Boy Scouts of America, 
expressed a sentiment which right-minded people of 
all creeds should share: 


Children are the most important persons in the 
world. What happens to them is of vital importance. 
Now they are growing in importance because there 
are fewer of them. In our elementary schools we are 
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now finding empty seats. In New York City there were 
11,000 fewer entrants in elementary schools this Au. 
tumn. Our world of tomorrow will have fewer children 
in it relatively and more old people. Think of a world 
with a lessening degree of childish prattle and of chil- 
dren’s laughter... . 

What I fear about the falling birthrate in America 
is that, as in Europe, the State will intervene. It will 
put a price on children’s heads and consider them as 
economic units. We will talk of National Deterioration; 
offer bonuses for large families; and surround the whole 
subject with a grossness that is repelling. There must 
be a new appreciation of childhood and a deepening 
sense of parenthood. Womanhood today is not neces. 
sarily synonymous with motherhood and this is social 
tragedy far more serious than we have yet admitted, 


East African Wisdom 


e THE WAnNGcuRU of Tanganyika have no encyclopedia. 
But, according to “Primitive Man,” their proverbs are 
worth consideration: 


“He who is without clothes is rich.” (The poor man 
is free from the worries of guarding his wealth.) 

“Be nice to the prodigal on his return.” 

“The lazy kipanga bird is killed by disgrace.” (The 
lazy one is wanted nowhere. He is an outcast and dies 
in disgrace.) 

“It’s the slow bird that finishes the fowl in the house.” 
(It is the slow, gentle bird to whom we pay no attention 
that robs us when we are not looking.) 

“Chase the goat and you chase her young.” (Like 
father, like son.) 

“Too much sleep left the snake without feet.” (Un- 
used members become useless.) 

“By making himself small the ndezi escaped from the 
trap.” (Be prudent and you will get out of your trouble.) 

“The orphan does not sleep well.” (The orphan must 
work, for he has no parents to help him.) 


The Dictators and Religion 


e Tue ReEvicious Views of Europe’s dictators are dis- 
cussed in “Redbook” by René Kraus: 


Has the Duce grown religious in his flash of old man’s 
wisdom? All his life he has been anti-clerical. Even his 
peace with the Pope he accompanied with blasphemous 
words: “Christianity would have perished ignominiously 
like any other Eastern sect if it had not found refuge 
in Imperial Rome.” Yet now he prays every morning, 
gives gold crosses to his children, even attends Com- 
munion occasionally. 

Hitler still has no use for faith. Religion he regards 
as competition to the Party. “Where Christianity failed, 
Nazism worked,” is one of his favorite sayings. And he 
regards himself as God. 

Stalin does not deify himself. He is satisfied with the 
phrase: “Religion is contrary to science.” But he, does 
not object to Communism’s having elevated him into a 
walking deity. The bootlicking sycophancy with. which 
all Russia does him homage—or else!—has no parallel, 
not even in Germany or Italy. 
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Masters of Their Own Destiny 


By M. M. COADY 

The unusual qualities of objec- 
tivity, common sense, and forthright- 
ness that characterize Rev. Dr. 
Coady’s Masters of Their Own Des- 
tiny make it a delightful book to 
read, even apart from its inspiring 
story of the “Antigonish Move- 
ment.” Dr. Coady has played a 
leading part in this movement as 
Director of Extension of St. Francis 
Xavier University, Nova Scotia: the 
University that came to the people 
who could not come to the Uni- 
versity. 

Because Dr. Coady believes that: 
“Man cannot live by bread alone, 
but certainly not without bread,” 
he conceived it to be one of the chief 
duties of his University to help men 
solve their economic problems, “so 
that they may cease to worry about 
bread and begin to enjoy their 
Brahms.” As a result of the work of 
the Extension Department of “Saint 
F. X.,” twenty-one thousand grown- 
ups—farmers, fishermen, lumbermen, 
and miners—in Nova Scotia alone 
are meeting regularly to study and 
work their way out of an economic 
impasse. Co-operatives have been 
formed for marketing, buying, and 
housing; credit unions have been es- 
tablished; leaders are being trained; 
and the Movement is already strong 
in Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, and is spread- 
ing west. 

Dr. Coady’s book shows what hon- 
est thinking and honest work can 
accomplish in the lives of individ- 
uals, communities, and even in whole 
countries. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.00 


Through Hundred Gates 


By REVS. SEVERIN AND STEPHEN 
LAMPING, O.F.M. 


Through Hundred Gates is a com- 
pilation of forty-one stories of con- 
versions, written by distinguished 


converts of recent years. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more graphic 
example of the wondrous operations 
of God’s grace than is found in these 
pages. 

The conversion stories range from 
that of Knute Rockne, immortal 
sports figure of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, to that of Dom Tseng Tsiang, 
O.S.B., one-time Prime Minister of 
China. In between are converts from 
twenty other nations—outstanding 
men and women. There are doctors 
and lawyers, writers and social work- 
ers, a Japanese Admiral and a Rus- 
sian Prince. We find converts from 
Hinduism and Socialism, from Com- 
munism and the various Protestant 
sects, from atheism and agnosticism. 
The book is a veritable microcosm of 
Catholicity—a perfect example of the 
universality and vitality of the 
Church. 

This is a book which every priest 
should have at hand. The compilers 
deserve well of both priests and laity 
for this edifying and encouraging 
work. Incidentally, a word of com- 
mendation should go to the publish- 
ers. As publishers of the whole Re- 
ligion and Culture Series, to which 
the present volume belongs, they 
have done a fine work for religion 
and the Church. 

We heartily recommend this book 
not only to Catholic priests and laity 
but especially to all sincere seekers 
after the truth. The stories of those 
who have gone before in the search 
after truth may be the beacon light 
which will lead others on the right 
path. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.50. 


Which Way, Democracy? 
By WILFRID PARSONS 

This splendid work by the former 
editor of America, now professor of 
political science at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, deserves a wide reading. 
Coming at a time when democracy 
would seem to be at the crossroads 
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of its existence, the publication of 
this book is most timely. 

Father Parsons first deals with fun- 
damental ideas. The natural law 
written in the heart of man by his 
Creator is the basis of morality, of 
religion, and of government. With- 
out the directing force of morality 
and religion, true government can- 
not function. There follows the 
abuse of power, interference with 
man’s inalienable rights, usurpation 
of authority, resulting in disorder of 
society, tyranny, lack of faith among 
nations, and eventually decay. 

The author then gives a clear ex- 
position of the true meaning of de- 
mocracy, which can only be right- 
fully understood in the light of the 
Christian concept of the State. Such 
was the democracy conceived by the 
immortal framers of our own Con- 
stitution, the democracy advocated 
by Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, later by 
George Washington, and in our day 
by Pope Pius XII. 

This book is bound to provoke 
lively and interested discussion on 
the nature and value of true democ- 
racy. It is highly recommended to our 
readers for private reading, for use 
in study clubs, and for general dis- 
cussion. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00 


Method In Literature For 
Catholic Schools 
By BURTON CONFREY, Ph.D. 

It is a pleasure to herald another 
of Burton Confrey’s literary produc- 
tions. Thus far he has not fallen into 
the vice of prolific writers—the ex- 
position of the commonplace and 
the obvious. 

Many teachers of English litera- 
ture may disagree with the author’s 
“inductive” method of teaching. He 
advocates presentation of material 
according to types rather than pe- 
riods; the laboratory system of study 
whereby the students are more or 
less on their own initiative and have 
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free access to books; the elimination 
of formal recitation; “no specific as- 
signment for the whole class from 
day to day . . . no marks and formal 
tests as measures of achievement.” 
This method gives too much lati- 
tude to students (except the more 
progressive) and, taking human 
nature as it is, would probably result 
in desultory reading habits and have 
very little tangible results. Probably 
a more modified form of this system 
would be the desirable norm. 
However, prescinding from this 
debatable factor of a specific general 
method of teaching, the author has 


embraced in this volume a profound 
critique and analysis of English lit- 
erature in its various phases: drama, 


fiction, poetry, the essay, etc. The 
thoroughly Catholic atmosphere of 
the entire volume is worthy of note. 
The Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.00 


Paul and the Crucified 
By WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S. J. 


This book is a popularization of 
class lectures delivered to Jesuit the- 
ological students. In six chapters the 
author ‘paints the historical back- 
ground of St. Paul’s epistles and 
develops the fundamental, basic 


thought of Pauline theology, “Christ. 


and Him Crucified.” On every page 
the author’s deep, thorough knowl- 
edge of the critical and theological 
questions concerning the early 


Church manifests itself. As a result, 
his book is a solid, scientific study 
of Pauline theology. But the book is 
by no means a dry, theological 
treatise. Written in picturesque lan- 





guage, with graceful, well-balanced 
periods, Paul and the Crucified is 
delightful as well as instructive and 
edifying reading. 

The America Press, N. Y. $3.00 


Of His Fullness 
By FR. GERALD VANN, OP. 


In a world of deploying armies it 
is reassuring to hold in one’s hands 
a book on values and verities, which 
gas and guns cannot disturb. From 
the prolific pen of Fr. Gerald Vann, 
O.P., has come a slim volume of such 
complexion. The composing ink of 
this English Thomist is ever accurate 
and attractive, and Of His Fullness— 
a partial study on ascetics—has legiti- 
mate affinity with his former volumes. 

Previously given as religious re- 
treat conferences, the published series 
has widened its radius to include 
that increasing number of lay Chris- 
tians now intent on a higher hero- 
ism than the precepts. The book 
escapes the trite treatment of works 
of this stripe and accomplishes the 
re-integration of man through a 
spiritual zoning other than the tra- 
ditional retreat build. The chapters 
on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
conspicuously excellent and dashed 
with Thomistic commentary, which 
is evidential throughout the work. 
Those who preach retreats will wel- 
come this book for the art of imita- 
tion; those who make retreats will 
welcome it for the art of sanctifica- 
tion; and those outside convents and 
cloisters will gather from its cover- 
age solid nourishment for the nur- 
turing of the life of the spirit. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 5s 
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House of Cards 


By ALICE CURTAYNE 


House of Cards is a sensible Cath. 
olic novel. Its theme is the career 
woman. And its moral? Mere career 
in the life of a woman is cheerless 
comfort for heart starvation and frys. 
trated instinct. The lonely life is 
emptiness. It is unnatural, though it 
might reasonably and experimentally 
be supernatural. But supernatural in- 
troduces an idealism and a Vitality 
which is above position and the 
lonely security which is not the nor- 
mal destiny of women. Alice Curtayne 
fits these understandings skillfully 
into the career of a very determined 
“Bella Bionda,” an Irish maiden of 
character, charm and personality, 

It has been said, and it is more than 
evident, that Alice Curtayne reveals 
delicacies of precision in her choice 
of words. And the theme of her cur- 
rent novel, too, is one which many 
should consider wisely. But it might 
be said that House of Cards could 
have been more a novel and less a 
travelogue spiced with “elite and only 
elite” recreations. And then the love 
interest is very, very thin with too 
much unearthly sensibility about the 
too briefly treated crisis in the novel. 
And one could wish as well that there 
were fewer evidences of strain and 
effort to edify. But House of Cards 
can be recommended as emphatically 
profitable reading. 

Bruce Publishing Co., N. Y. $2.00 
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MODERN MIRACLE MEN 
By J. D. RATCLIFF 

The perennial crusade of science 
against disease in its multiform va- 
rieties is re-echoed in this latest work 
of J. D. Ratcliff. With fascinating 
dearness the author describes the 
onslaught of science against those 
tiny microbes which have wrought 
such devastating havoc on the hu- 
man race throughout the ages. More 
gripping than a best-seller novel is 
his narration of this unending war- 
fare. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3.00 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND CHASTITY 
By £. MERSCH, S.J. 

This is a study which first ap- 
peared in a French theological maga- 
zine in 1928. It has been translated 
into English with notes by an anony- 
mous translator. The author has a 
keenly analytical mind. He goes be- 
yond the surface of things and shows 
what love, marriage and chastity are 
in themselves and in the light of 
Christian principles. Much of the 
book is abstract and may be difficult 
to follow by the ordinary reader, but 
the good to be had will repay effort. 
One will lay down the book with a 
more elevated idea of what the above 
words mean and with the resolution 
to live according to the Christian 
viewpoint. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25. 


HOME AND HOLIDAY VERSE 
Edited by LOUELLA EVERETT 

The nature of this recent anthol- 
ogy—the work of a well-known poet- 
ical critic and authority—is exactly 
set forth in its title, and is a com- 
pilation of eight hundred poems 
which have particular reference to 
the home and family, together with 
a large number of occasional or 
holiday selections which will like- 
wise be associated with the fireside 
and family circle. 

The quality of the verse is, of 
course, necessarily determined by the 
subject matter according to which it 
has been selected; and while it is 
therefore in great part light and 
popular, still a fine literary standard 
has been maintained throughout. 

As the work contains many poems 
of more recent date, as well as many 
older ones which despite real merit 
are not in circulation, its appearance 
is indeed opportune; and the fact 
that it is provided with three com- 





plete indexes—title, author, and first 
line—should make it especially serv- 
iceable for school and reference use. 
Halcyon House, New York. $1.98 


THE OTHER NAZARETH 
By A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH 

In the first three chapters of this 
cleverly arranged little book we 
have individual considerations of 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph mutually 
carrying out the Divine Plan in 
Nazareth of Galilee. In the last 
three chapters we find another Holy 
Family in “the other Nazareth” 
which is the Church. Jesus is present 
in His Church especially in the Holy 
Eucharist, while the priest is sub- 
stituted for Mary and the people 
for Joseph. The practical conclusion 
is that the mutual work of Jesus, 
the other Marys and the other Jos- 
ephs in carrying out the Divine Will 
in “the other Nazareth” is Catholic 
Action. The priests are to the mys- 
tical Christ what Mary was to the 
physical Christ, and the people are 
to the priests what Joseph was to 
Mary. The thought is motivating, 
the substitutions apt and the logical 
conclusion is Catholic Action. 
Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $.75. 


PRAIRIE GALLEONS 
By MADELEINE AARON 

Promise rather than accomplish- 
ment characterizes this first book. 
Miss Aaron has an eye imperious to 
passing beauty, an ear attuned to the 
lilt of casual song; but her melodic 
gift and quick nervous perceptions 
must become vascular in more fi- 
brous verse. Publication is a bit pre- 
mature. Over-inclusiveness has pro- 
duced a book indeed, but the residue 
of really charming and _ singable 
lyrics is tarnished by comparison. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25. 


THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE 


Compiled by REV. GILBERT SIMMONS, C. S. P. 
Discussion Club Outlines by REV. GERALD 
TREACY, S, J. 


Father Simmons allows the Gos- 
pels to speak for themselves. He has 
made one continuous story out of 
the four accounts. Where the writers 
of the Gospels record in identical 
words, he chooses one account, but 
he does not eliminate any added 
word made by the other three. One 
can only commend such a work. It 
is futile to disagree over the arrange- 
ment of this or that event. Such mat- 
ters are not to be disputed in that 
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SHEED & WARD’S 
E GREET the 
New Year with 
two new books 
on two great 
problems — 
marriage, 
body's problem, one way or another, 
and the State, which is going to be 
everybody's problem if we don't look 
out. 

The first is Father Hubert Doms’ 
THE MEANING OF MARRIAGE 
marriage, but of what it is in itself. 
Though it is perfectly orthodox, this 
treats marriage in so new a way that 
it created a sensation in Europe. We 
believe every priest and every 
thoughtful layman will be grateful for 
it 
ORGANIC STATE ($1.50), a study 
of the new forms the nations of the 
world are taking, in themselves and in 
relation to democracy which must un- 
derstand them if it is to survive. There 
are many acute comments on the pres- 
results. 

Lent comes early this year. For 
special reading we suggest Anthony 
Thorold's THE MASS AND THE 
LIFE OF PRAYER ($1.50), the pith 
of the Liturgical movement with a 
life, and Father Leen's WHY THE 
CROSS? ($2.50), which the author 
himself considers his best book. Some 
of the essays of Father Leonard 
Feeney's YOU'D BETTER COME 
QUIETLY ($2.00), are spiritual read- 
ommend the same book especially 
for Christmas and pelle for 
Lent. But we like Father Feeney all 
the year round, and you can't stay 
perfectly serious all through Lent any 
more than you can laugh all the time 
there is Father Ward's GOD IN AN 
IRISH KITCHEN ($2.50), which will 
show you how weak spirituality is 
amongst us, compared to the way 
they take it on St. Patrick's mountain 
or Lough Derg. And Dorothy Day's 
which will show you what American 
holiness at its best can be, and make 
you humble all over again. Well, we 
wish you a good Lent! 

SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue New York 
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more profitable task of inducing the 
people to study Jesus Himself. Any 
individual or group will profit by 
using this volume. 

The Paulist Press, N. Y., Cloth, $1.00; Paper, $.75 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD 
By DIEGO DE ESTELLA 

This book will be very useful and 
profitable to all persons, for in it is 
set forth the true love of God and 
the way by which we ascend to it. 
The true meaning of many passages 
of Holy Scripture is expounded with 
elegance and polished style. The 
readings are short and fervent, and 
if read meditatively will produce 
fervent affections and practical reso- 
lutions. After four centuries he, be- 
ing dead, yet speaketh, and with 
freshness and vitality because he 
speaks in Christ Jesus, yesterday, to- 
day, and the same forever. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25. 


A CATECHIST’S MANUAL FOR FIRST 
COMMUNICANTS 
By REV. JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 

This manual confines itself to the 
matter for first communicants, and 
is especially prepared for teachers, 
students, and parents. It is a clear, 
concise, and accurate presentation of 
the knowledge deemed essential for 
the reception of the Sacraments. The 
method followed is a modern one 
which has become almost universally 
used in education. The three groups 
for whom it is intended will find this 
manual useful and very helpful. We 
recommend it to all—priests and 
teachers, and especially to parents 
and lay catechists. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, Chicago, Ill. $.30 


MARY 
By SISTER ELEANOR, C.S.C. 

This book is written with a virile 
pen. In charmingly simple style it 
shows the raison d’etre of devotion 
to Our Lady, based on solid proofs 
from the Prophecies, the New Testa- 
ment, Tradition and History. 

Mary should be introduced to in- 
quiring non-Catholics. Catholics will 
find it a spur to their filial love, en- 
abling them to “give a reason for the 
hope that is in them.” How many 
of us, for example, know the origin 
of the Angelus? Apart from the Car- 
melites, how many know that the 
Brown Scapular, in which we were 
vested at our First Holy Communion, 
was given by-Our Lady to St. Simon 
Stock in Cambridge, England, in 
1251? How many know that St. 





Dominic did not originate, but rather 
popularized, the Rosary? Such and 
many other facts of Mariology are in- 
terestingly presented in this book. 
Herein will be found an account of 
her officially approved sanctuaries 
that are irrefutable, standing an- 
swers to unbelievers—places which 
Mary herself visited: the Miraculous 
Medal Shrine, Lourdes, Pontmain 
and LaSalette. 

“Mary in the Liturgy,” “Queen of 
Virgins,” “Mary in the Home,” are 
chapters which will be especially ap- 
preciated by lovers of the Liturgy, 
clerics, religious and family people. 
They are so beautiful that these 
chapters alone would justify the pur- 
chase of the book. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $2.00. 


MORALITY AND WAR 
By GERALD VANN, 0. P. 

It may come as a surprise to many 
people that there is such a thing as 
morality involved in the declaration 
and carrying on of a war. Only too 
often the State is considered as some- 
thing impersonal and therefore de- 
void of any responsibility to God, or 
respect for the rights of other States, 
or even the rights of its own people. 
There is a timeliness therefore in the 
publication of this work. The ethical 
principles involved in the waging of 
war are clearly and dispassionately 
set forth. The teachings of Christ and 
the Church on the subject are lib- 
erally quoted. There is no applica- 
tion of the principles to any particu- 
lar war as it is not the author’s 
purpose to sit in judgment on any 
war. The presentation of the matter 
is therefore entirely abstract, which 
makes for dry but most instructive 
reading. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, $1.25 


THE MASS AND THE LIFE 
OF PRAYER 


By REV. ANTHONY THOROLD 

The Mass and the Life of Prayer 
is an attractive little book of 105 
pages, divided into two short sec- 
tions: first, ““The Mass From the Mis- 
sal,” put clearly, concisely and beau- 
tifully; second, “The Life of Prayer” 
as a definite attitude toward life. 
The greatest need today is for Catho- 
lics to center their lives more and 
more in the oblational aspect of the 
Mass without, however, excluding 
the adorational. This little book will 
teach us how to do this, and much 
more which we all need. But the best 
thing about it is its clarity. Those 
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Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
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who do not know these matters and 
have but little time to spare will ap- 
preciate this short and substantial 
account of them. 

Sheed & Ward, New York, $1.50 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 

The 1940 edition of what was 
formerly called The Franciscan Al- 
manac is now entitled as above, a 
title which more accurately desig- 
nates its contents. In the 750 pages 
of this Almanac there is a collection 
of facts, doctrine, statistics, and other 
bits of information which will be 
found very useful to a large number 
of persons. 


St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J. $1.50, cloth; 
$.75, paper 


MEDITATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
By RAOUL PLUS, S.J. . 
This book is a veritable treasury of 
spiritual wealth. It contains a med- 
itation for every day of the year, 
fittingly arranged to follow the Sacred 
Liturgy. It thus draws us into close 
conformity with the life of the 


Church which is constantly “bring 


ing back to us, according to the 
Mysteries of the seasons, memories of 








His Advent, Nativity, Childhood, 
Public Life, Passion, and Glorious 
Life,” enabling us to “go beyond it 
to this Blessed Someone who comes to 


meet us, be it the Divine Infant, 
Jesus the Man, the Preacher of the 
Kingdom, or the Crucified of Gol- 
gotha.” ae ; 

The meditations contain stimula- 
tion and nourishment for the soul. 
We are given new and delightful 
examples from the lives of the saints; 
maxims for higher spiritual living; 
perfect gems of prayer and a wealth 
of scriptural quotations. 

Father Plus, who is one of the great 
masters of spiritual living, is a teacher 
skilled in the apostolic art of bring- 
ing his own keen appreciation for the 
joys of the supernatural into the lives 
of others that we may “assert the 
glorious beauty of the Christian 
religion by the Christian splendor of 
our lives.” 

Frederick Pustet Co., New York. $2.75 


THE WELL 0’ THE WORLD’S END 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS 


Here is a book of wonder-tales— 
each more wondrous than the other 
-all told in simple, direct, natural 
style that affords fascinating enter- 
tainment. 

The author sweeps us right into 
the spirit of the world about which 
he writes, and many and varied are 
the strange things that happen. Ob- 
stacles are overcome; battles are 
won; perilous miles are traveled. 
Witches are outdone; giants are over- 
powered; enchanted beings are dis- 
enchanted; castles and kingdoms are 
won. Always our hero is triumphant. 
Incident and action is permeated 
with subtle humor that delights the 
mind, gladdens the heart and even 
brightens and enlivens our own 
world of reality. 

Here is a delightful book for any 
home; an interesting companion for 
any trip; a suitable gift for any oc- 
casion. 

The illustrations by Richard Ben- 
hett are highly appropriate. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


THE UNIFIED GOSPEL OF JESUS 
By REV. WILFRED G. HURLEY, C.S.P. 


_ The Unified Gospel of Jesus is 
Just that. The Gospels of Saints 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are 
broken up and intertwined so that 
the complete picture of Christ is 


seen in this one narrative. The 
chronological order is followed 
where possible and made so plain 
by chapter headings and sub-titles 
that the actual time of the miracle, 
deed or parable of Christ and its 
relation to other incidents of His 
life are always kept in mind. The 
text of this work is the Gospel text 
itself so that it is not a Bible His- 
tory but rather a historical arrange- 
ment of the various Evangelists’ 
words as found in the Bible. Be- 
cause of the chapter headings, the 
summaries and explanatory notes 
following each of the events and 
sayings of Christ, this work should 
be easier, more interesting, and 
more profitable to the average per- 
son than the reading of the four 
separate Gospels. The original work 
in Italian upon which Father Hur- 
ley based his work carried papal 
approval, and of course the same 
indulgence is attached to the read- 
ing of this narrative as to the read- 
ing of the Bible itself. 

Paulist Press, New York, $1.00. 


TECHNIQUES FOR STUDENTS 
By BURTON CONFREY, PH.D. 

The object of this text is to train 
in method for study. It is composed 
largely of practical examples in 
methodology drawn from everyday 
life. 

The author is very painstaking in 
trying to evaluate for students the 
need for a personal study technique. 
The book is based on modern peda- 
gogical principles but the presenta- 
tion of these principles is done very 
clearly and by very interesting exam- 
ples. It will be especially valuable to 
students who are taught by the lec- 
ture method, and will prove a big 
help for all students who are seeking 
a personal method in study. 

Dr. Confrey is again to be congrat- 
ulated for his great efforts in promot- 
ing a truly Catholic atmosphere of 
thought in his educational works. 
Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H., $2.50 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 
By J. J. CALLAHAN 


Educators are realizing more and 
more the importance of language to 
straight thinking, and therefore the 
responsibility schools have of giving 
their students adequate language 
training. Lawrence Conrad, speaking 
for the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, says: “The best possible 
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Sermon Material 


THE HUMAN CHRIST 
F. J. Mueller 
Vivid pen pictures of the human side of 
Christ’s personality which can easily be 
developed into Lenten sermons sure to bring 
hearts closer to the Divine Master. $2.00 


ANGEL FOOD 


Gerald T. Brennan 


Priests continue to praise these classic little 
sermonettes for children which handle big 
religious truths in a remarkable way. $1.50 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. 
Simplicity and popular appeal make these 
unusual Lenten sermons ‘“‘click.”’ $1.35 


SERMONS FOR LENT 
John F. Burns, Ph.D., 0.S.A. 
On penance, true worship of God, prepara- 
tion for death, necessity of recognizing the 
Creator, etc. 75 cents 








Meditation and 
Spiritual Reading 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


\ E. Moffatt, S.J. 

Here’s a handy volume of refiections drawn 
from the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
which will lend itself beautifully to Lenten 
recollection. $1.00 


THE LITTLE VIRTUES 
David P. McAstocker, S.J. 
Ten little natural virtues assume new 
dignity as Father McAstocker discusses 
them—as only he could!—in the light of 
their supernatural value. $1.75 


TANTUM ERGO 


SACRAMENTUM 
Joseph Gross 
There’s a world of wisdom and advice here 


for all who would set up the highest ideals 
of spiritual life. $2.50 


HEROINES OF CHRIST 
Edited by Joseph Husslein, S.}. 
Brief, vivid biographies of fifteen best-loved 
women saints including Agnes, Cecilia, 


Gemma Galgani, Flora, Lucy, K - 
akwitha, eter . _— 3.0 


Lenten Reading 
for the Laity 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 
Edited by Severin and 
Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. 
Inspiring is the word for these stories of 
their conversions as told by forty-odd dis- 
tinguished modern converts. $2.50 


GOD AND MY HEART 
Fathers Collins and Ryan 
The answer to every layman’s prayer for a 
prayer book as useful as it is good-looking! 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00 


ALL DAY WITH GOD 
Blanche Jennings Thom 
A pocket porte A a fine selection of 
prayers for all needs in all walks of life. 
$1.25, $2.00, $2.75 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
202 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the following books on 
5 days’ approval: 
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training in the logical process is an 
inquiry into the meaning of lan- 
guage.” 

Just such an inquiry is the objec- 
tive of Father Callahan in this book. 
In it he outlines the order of lan- 
guage (English) studies and then 
proceeds to give an accurate and 
systematic treatment of the scientific 
principles underlying the structure 
of language. His analysis of grammar 
and grammatical etymology is a mas- 
terful accomplishment. 

\ work so well calculated to ad- 
vance liberal education, in the only 
true sense, deserves our hearty and 
highest commendation. The book is 
concise, thorough and’ comprehen- 
sive. 


Duquesne University Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AN OUTLINE OF ROMAN HISTORY 


By CHARLES W. REINHARDT, S. J. 


Father Reinhardt’s work will serve 
many purposes. The novice will find 
it an excellent introduction to a more 
detailed study of Roman life, as the 
volume suggests trends and directs 








THE PASSION 
PRAYER BOOK 


This attractive and con- 
venient pocket-prayer 
manual is becoming more 
popular with those who 
do not wish to carry a 
bulky book as an aid to 
their devotions. It is ap- 
preciated for its easily 
read type, as well as for 
the wealth of prayers and 
helps to meditation it con- 
tains. 


It is published in three 
bindings: 


Imitation Leather—$1.00; 
Genuine Leather—$1.50; 
DeLuxe (Purple Morocco 
Leather), especially suit- 
able for a gift—$3.00. 
Plus Postage 


THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 














interpretations. The more advanced 
student will discover it to be a valu- 
able aid at time of review. The his- 
tory instructor will use these outlines 
in writing up his lectures for class. 
Finally, the Latin professor will find 
them helpful as a background for 
the teaching of the Latin classics. In 
this last respect, however, the work 
of the teacher will be important, 
since he will have to fill in many of 
the often too sketchy skeletons, if 
they are to be useful to his pupils. 

The author will feel satisfied if his 
efforts fulfill this last-mentioned pur- 
pose. He tells us that his work is 
expressly a secondary work, not a 
source book, and as he has gathered 
his materials from the recognized 
authorities in the field, this explains 
the absence of a bibliography. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00 


A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC RELIGION 
PART III 


THE SERVICE OF GOD 
By REV. CHARLES R. BASCHAB, PH.D. 


This college text attacks the dif- 
ficult problem of happiness through 
goodness in a positive manner. The 
commandments treated are those of 
Christ, not those of the Old Testa- 
ment. The virtues, both individual 
and social, are treated in detail, 
while the vices are hardly men- 
tioned. The approach to the sub- 
ject of purity, and the thorough 
treatment of social justice are worthy 
of special mention. Because of its 
positive and Christocentric presen- 
tation the content of this text is 
grand. The question and answer 
form, however, smacks too much of 
the Catechism, and examples and 
references to actual life are con- 
spicuous by their absence. This 
would tend to make the book “dry” 
and unappealing to the average stu- 
dent, which fault however would be 
negligible in the hands of a prac- 
tical and imaginative professor. 
Text Book Publishing Co., San Francisco, $1.50. 


COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 
By THOMAS E, WILEY, J. D 


Too much praise cannot be given 
the author for this excellent little 
volume. There is a crying need today 
to put into the hands of our high 
school students’ a study embracing 
the subject matter herein so lucidly 
expounded. The author has adapted 
his approach and his vocabulary to 
the intelligence of the secondary 
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Restrain Not ell 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. en ~ ae F. Mahon 
ag y J. McG 
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Daniel F. Farrell 
Margaret Zobel 
Lae J. Walsh 
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Ralph Martin 
Theodore Pahle 
Thomas F. Russell 
Lawrence E. McDonough 
John J. Powers 
Margaret Chasmer 
James E. Murphy, M.D. 
Miss B. O’Conne 1 
Francis Halloran Marron 
Elizabeth Murphy 
Mrs. L. Wachter 
Mr. N. J. Monks 
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Raymond Hubbard 
Catherine Ward McGill 
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ghool, and such matters as “The 
Social Nature of Man,” “The Fam- 
ily” “Domestic Relations,” “Poverty 

and Dependency,” “Capitalism,” 
‘Distribution of Wealth,” “The Liv- 

ing Wage,” and “The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order,” are ex- 
amined, with a regard for funda- 
mental Christian principles and in 
the light of the more recent Papal 
Encyclicals. 

This work may well supplant the 
old-fashioned textbook in Civics, 
since it treats of all the major prob- 
lems that will confront the growing 
citizen. The absence of any constitu- 
tional history is easily supplied. At 
any rate most constitutional history 
nowadays is written into the ordinary 
history texts, and with a little sup- 
plementary work on the part of the 
teacher can be adequately provided 
for in this connection. 

It is ardently hoped that this im- 
portant work will find a place on the 
schedules of our Catholic high 
schools, as a part time subject. 

B. Herder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES 
By JOHN M. COOPER, D.D. 

Religion has always been upheld 
by the Catholic Church as an im- 
portant subject on the school cur- 
ticulum. It is not considered as an 
adjunct or a “filler-in” but as a 
study of as great importance as Latin 
or English or any other subject. 
Newman went so far as to deny to 
a university the very name of uni- 
versity if it did not embrace theology 
as one of its branches. 

In the furtherance of this convic- 
tion good textbooks on Religion are 
essential. Cooper’s Religion Outlines 
For Colleges has won an accredited 
place in college teaching since its 
introduction in 1926. The revised 
second edition of Course II, just re- 
leased, has the additional merits of 
any revision of a book. 
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Fr. Cooper's textbook has proved 
its worth during the past years and 
is highly recommended to those col- 
leges which are not acquainted with 
its excellent qualities, and to those 
which already possess it but may 
desire the revised edition. 


The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 
$1.35 


THE VATICAN 
By M. THERB6A BONNEY 

Miss Bonney is the first American 
photographer to be allowed to make 
a pictorial record of the Vatican and 
its sovereign territories. It is a mag- 
nificent subject, and it has been done 
magnificently. The pictures them- 
selves tell a story, aided by a running 
text packed with information. From 
St. Peter’s one is led into the Apos- 
tolic Palace; then into Vatican City; 
next into the newly Americanized 
Vatican Library; and lastly to the 
Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer 
residence. Only a visit to Rome itself 
could give one a better view of the 
home of the Pope and the Capital of 
the Church. A feeling of gratitude 
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to Providence comes over one glanc- 
ing over these pages that the storms 
of ages have spared these monu- 
ments of the Faith. 

Houghton, Mifflir Co., Boston, Mass. $3.00. 




















Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


A Select Resident and Day College 
Conducted by 


The Sisters of St. Dominic 
Caldwell. New Jersey 


Accredited — Four-Year Arts Courses 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees — Cultural” 
Environment — Small Classes 
Select Faculty 


Located in a nationally known healthful area 
in the Orange Mountains. New modern build- 
ings; 100 acres of grounds—25 minutes from 
New York via Erie R. R. New York and Jersey 
City busses pass the college. 


Spring Term Starts February 1 
For Information or Catalogue Address the Dean 


CALDWELL COLLEGE 


Mt. St. Dominic Caldwell, N. J. 


























A Great Convert 


Episcopalian minister, President of 
Kenyon College, a Passionist missionary 
in North and South America—such was 
the unusually interesting and zealous 
life of Father Fidelis Kent Stone, C.P. 


The biography FIDELIS OF THE 
CROSS begun by Walter George Smith 
and completed by his sister, Helen 
Grace Smith, is a finely done work by 
two who knew him intimately. 


Price $3.50, postpaid 
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FREE 24-page Catalogue 


Over 200 Mothers Superior and Sisters are embroid- 
ering Merribee Goods, make lovely 
embroidered linen 

scarfs, etc., 

ers find these exquisite pieces are a wonderful means 
of raising = for ae: Merribee Stamped 
Goods are very der 

instructions are supplied ae each piece. Just write 
for the new 24-page catalogue that 


MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
22 West 21st Street, Dept. 564, N. Y. 








THE INDEX 


of the 18th volume of THE 
SIGN—August, 1938 to July, 
1939—is now available at ten 
cents per copy. 

This detailed index lists all 
the books reviewed in THE 
SIGN during that year. 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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ACADEMY 
EFFEcTIvVE ollege preparation under 
Brothers s the Christian School. Small 
Classes, Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 
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LUNFHRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


Catholic Action in Action 


‘he AT the Son of God should be crucified for us is a mystery 
of love. That we should forget His sufferings and death is a 


greater mystery of shame. 


Eyery grace we have here, and our every hope of salvation 
hereafter, are absolutely bound up with the Most Holy Cross and 


Passion of Christ. 


Now the purpose of this Confraternity is not only to keep alive 
in our own hearts a personal love for Christ, but to spread the 


“good odor of Christ on all sides.” 


And therefore, especially dur- 


ing this holy season of Lent, we directors, promoters, and faith- 
ful members propose to spread this devotion: 
First: By telling as many people as possible about the Con- 


fraternity of the Sacred Passion. 


Second: By spreading devotion to the Crucifix as best we can. 
Third: By cultivating and encouraging devout attendance at 
Holy Mass with Holy Communion on Fridays, or daily if possible, 
as the best expression of our love and devotion to Christ Crucified. 


Will you join us? 


The latest leaflet is attractive and interesting—but for personal 
distribution only. A limited number will be sent on request to 
promoters and those desiring to be true co-operators with the 
Passionists in following out this program of Catholic Action. 
Every application will receive my personal attention and a reply. 
There are no dues attached to membership, nor any obligation 
whatever binding under pain of sin. A few stamps to help cover 
cost of printing and postage will be gratefully accepted—but even 
that is left to your own good will and circumstances. Holy Mass 
will be offered every Friday of Lent for those who advance this 


salutary work. 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY 


B: ESSED Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
l'ue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


GEMMAS LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., Direcror 
Union City, N. J. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of January, 1940 


vee eg, SEE EE eee 
Masses Heard ....... ae 
Holy Communions ......... 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 
Beads of the Five Wounds . 
Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
MI sc Seas oh trek a oe <<) 
Beads of the Seven Dolors.... 
Ejaculatory Prayers ......... 
Hours of Study, Reading... 
eer 
Acts of Kindness, Charity... . 
ok ee 
Prayers, Devotions .......... 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works ............ 
My MG SG d6cndete sence 
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$3,110 
2,625 
29,091 
21,485 
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Rev. Hugh A. Xs" deed 
Bro. Fabian, C.F.X. 
Sr. Rose Clare, 8.S.J. 





Sr. Mary feral (Kearney) 


Miss M. McFall 
Malachy Kea id 
Wilhelmina Kirchgessner 
Julia Toben 

Mrs. T. Gallagher 

John J. Driscoll 

Mrs. George Agate 

A. te Gross 


A. if 

Nellie A. Miller 
Michael J. Madigan 
John Chaisson 
Augusta L. Brown 
Mrs. H. G. O’Brien 


Margaret F. Ryan 
Louise G. Sullivan 
Sarah Cc 

Sarah Sheehan 
Mary P. Lazzaro 
Mary Lynch 
William Harrison 
Nicholas Mihlfried 
Anth 
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Thomas G. Readdy 
A. J. Scherer 
Bridget Sullivan 
Mrs. Harry H. Meirose 
Mrs. L. F. Klingensmith 
Bessie C. —- 
Edward 8. — in 
John J. ~~ 
Catherine Tighe 
Peter Ss Rettig 
ge Ripel 

M. Kin 


ney 
Mrs Henry Wolff 
Thomas F. Reardon 


Harry P. Cahill, M.D. 
Mary Edith Lutkewitte 
Charlotte Hollacher 
Margaret Mary Luley 
Mary Jahoda 
Prank X. Brickler 
Mrs. Frank X. Brickler 
ae A. A. Barry 
aphael Agostini 
ulu Knaust 
Willian Kerr 
Eleanor Sluzis 
Thomas Purcell 
Catherine W. Donovan 
= H. Willi a 
John W. Case 
Prank MeToque 
igan, M.D. 


hy 
Ss. A. Ghristenberry 
Catherine Hagger 


S mapmena Cadmus 


Miss Le Massin 


Leo Car 
Matilda ‘Cummin, 
Mrs. Grover Patton 
Mrs. M. J. Thornton 
Charles A. McVey 
Fg Lanagan 

. E. Tiedeman 
Mr. J. M. Seidenberg 
Banlel Be Lubiejewska 

Bonner 


in 
pay Stab 
oa. J. Cary 
Mrs. M. O’Connor 
Alice M. Ryan 
Mrs. 8S. Zachek 
Mary J. King 
Margaret Jane Gray 
James Kiernan 
Joseph Jonn Davis 
Henry Waferling 
Mary E. Rice 


May their souls and the souls of . 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
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“Peronica’s Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 


14th St., Union City, N. J. 


ANNOUNCING 
The Twenty-Sixth Season of 
The Famous Lenten Drama 


Presented and Produced Under the Supervision of 
FATHER CONRAD, C. P. 


January 28 to March 20, 1940 


THURSDAY & SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 


MATINEES EVERY SUNDAY AT 2:30 
Saturday Matinees for Children 25c¢ 


All Seats Reserved, Prices .50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. 
Reduced Rates for Groups of 25 or more for Evening 
Performances only—Telephone Your Orders by Calling 


PALISADE 6-9800 


Write to Veronica's Veil Office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


DIRECTIONS: From all the main Highways to Hudson 
County Boulevard direct to 14th Street, Union City, N. J. 
Four blocks south of “The Sign” office and the Passionist 
Monastery. Chartered bus transportation arranged if desired 
for Groups. 


Send a penny Post Card for 
your Folder and Guide—FREE 


* * * 


“Veronica's Veil’ is sponsored by a National Committee of 
three Archbishops, eleven Bishops, many Priests and dis- 
tinguished Laymen and Women, and has won for itself a 
unique place in the religious life of America. Over Eight 
Hundred Thousand have seen it in the past. Millions will 
see it in the future. 


THE MOST POPULAR PASSION PLAY IN AMERICA 
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Triangle Photo Service 


IRGOTTEN BROTHERS aaaaa A thousand alarming headlines, these past many months, have diss 


acted attention from China’s uncounted miseries. War rains bombs and death on these men of the 
should be planting crops, and on women who should be at their household duties. Even amidst fal 


shells and burning homes our missionaries are bringing blessings to a distracted and suffering peor 
ll you share in spreading those blessings? Send an offering to THE HUNAN RELIEF FUND 
The Sign, Union City, N. J. 














